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In the Alien Land 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


E ARE thinking of our dear ones 
Far across the weary world, 
Where the hostile peoples threaten 
Under battle-flags unfurleds 
We are praying for our dear ones, — 
Help them in the bitter day, 
Thou, for whom they wage a conflict, 
Jesus, Master, help we pray. 


Gentle maidens, loving matrons, 
Men, serene and true and strong ; 
Brave to dare the utmost evil, 

Swift to fight the ancient wrong. 
Keep them safe, O heavenly Father ! 
Wheresoe’er thy servants stand, 
Round them gather all thine angels ; 

Guard them in the alien land, 


Lift them up in lofty — 
Drive the angry foemen ack. 
Thou art able, O Jehovah ! 
And with thee there is no lack, 
Give thyself to these who need thee. 
Help thine own, O Christ! we pray. 
- Stand thyself for thy discipies, 
In the weary world to-day. 


Save and keep thy little children 
Who have given their idols up, 
Strengthen them for every peril, 
Sweeten every bitter cup. 
Lord, be with thine own to bless them, 
Life or death, be thou beside 
These who need thee ; through the waters, 
Life or death, be thou their guide. 


rooklyn, N. Y. 
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LKditorial 


Two Words Our Lord’s two works are his fin- 
from Our Lord ished and his unfinished work. 
The first he invites us to accept as his free gift to us. 
The other he asks us to continue for him,—in the 
world by telling men that his finished work is theirs 
for acceptance. The two words of the Lord are 
**Come,’’ ‘‘ Go,’’—Come to me for personal heal- 
ing ; go for me to the healing of the world. 








Where impressions A human mind, or a personal soul, 

Come trom is often spoken of as clay, or as 
wax to receive impressions from others. But while 
we are responsible in a measure for the impressions 
which we make on the lives and characters of others, 
we are by no means free from responsibility for the 
impression which we permit them to make upon us. 
We often hear a person say to another, ‘‘ You gave 
me the impression that you were in favor of this 
movement.’’ On the other hand, it would often be 
fairer and more exact to say, ‘‘ I got the impression 
from you,’’ etc. We receive impressions, but in so 
doing we are under obligation to be careful that we 
are receiving the real intention of the other person. 
And the other person is to be no less careful that he 
is not misrepresenting himself or misleading the one 
to whom he is talking. 


% 
A Pattern for Science is teaching us lessons con- 
Us All cerning the physical structure of 


the universe. The same stuff is ablaze in Sirius and 
the sun and the flaming heart of the earth. And so 
Jesus Christ gives us the moral unity of all the 
worlds. The setting of the next life we can little 
imagine ; but this we know, that God's ideal of life 
is Jesus Christ. We are to be like him. That is 
the real predestination. He who in both worlds 
delighted to do his Father’s will, suffered with brave 
hope, obeyed with changeless fidelity, served with 
God 
The words 


supreme, unfailing love, is the universal type. 
tells us that it is enough to be like him. 
he uttered, ‘‘ Good and faithful,’’ are negotiable in 
both worlds. Character and capacity are all of life 
that we take with us when death swings open the 
door from this into the next room in our Father's 


house. 
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Not Receiving Children can learn some things 
Things that We Ask from their parents, and parents 
for Amiss 
children. The lessons which children teach are 
quite as important as those that they learn, for the 
true standard of spirit and conduct for us all to 
aspire to is that of the child-like, rather than that of 


can learn some things from their 


the mature-minded. A little boy who had no longer 
a mother’s care was tended by a nurse, and watched 
over and counseled by a loving father. Having a 
slight illness, he was told by his father that many 
things that he very much liked were not good for 
The 


child pondered this ‘carefully, and, knowing his lia- 


him just now, and might make him more sick. 


bility to ask for the very things that he ought not to 
have, he said to his nurse, ‘‘ Nurse, I don’t want 
Who 
of us is willing to say as much as that to Him who 


you to give me what I want while I’m sick.’’ 


watches over us with unerring wisdom and unfailing 
love, refusing to give us things that we crave to our 
harm ? 

b 


Showing Bravery Flight is sometimes aduty. There 


in Plight are places where a coward loses his 
head and stands still, while the brave man keeps his 
Soldiers seeing the 


So in the 


self-possession and runs away. 
shells coming flee into the bomb-proofs. 


Christian life ; out of danger is in to God. To run 
away in that manner is not cowardice, it is common. 
sense and duty. The faster we run, the better 
soldiers we are. Our Captain means us to take such 
cover. And indeed in this matter he runneth 
quickly whose heart and lips give wings of prayer 
unto his feet. There are times when neither steam 
nor electricity have ever made us journey so fast as 
just kneeling down can do. A godly man was told 
of the tremendous speed of the flight of the 
heavenly bodies. ‘‘I know,’’ said he, ‘‘of one 
thing that is quicker, it is the answer of God to the 
prayer of faith ; for it is written, ‘ Before they call I 
will answer, and while they are yet speaking I will 
hear.’ ’’ ‘The soul that casts itself on God travels 
faster than the light. And this is a race which every 
runner can win ; no one robs another of the prize. 
It is just as true for your neighbor as it is for you, 
and just as true for you as it is for your neighbor, 
that ‘‘the name of the Lord is a strong tower: the 
righteous runneth into it, and is safe.’’ 


x % % 


Unselfishness: A Social Form ora 
Life Principle ? 


HE Christian home is the birthright of most ol 
us in this goodly land. What good have we 

got from it? Has it taught us its first lesson of 
thinking of. others before ourselves, and in honor 
preferring one another? ‘This is not a maxim of 
social courtesy merely. It is a principle for life. 
The home has done its work but poorly for us if we 
carry this rule no farther than the social circle, and 
make it no 


toward those we meet. 


more than a matter of fine manners 
The Christian child should 
come out of that atmosphere with the conviction 
that the same rule should govern his life in all its 
He should have had this rule enforced 
upon him by constant demands for his services to 
others, instead of foolish display of mistaken affec- 
tion in saving him trouble and toil in all directions. 


relations. 


He should be enlisted by the home in the service of 
Him who pleased not himself, but went about doing 
good. 

Unhappily, many, if not most, of our social ar- 
rangements work in just the opposite direction. 
The boy enters school to find that he is expected to 
govern his actions by the rule of competition with 
his school-fellows, and to measure his success by his 
‘‘ getting ahead ’’ of them, He is rewarded by his 
teachers and applauded by his parents for close at- 
tention to his own interests, without the smallest 
reference to his willingness to help or encourage 
others. On the high days of school life his name is 
trumpeted abroad simply on the. ground of his 
superior display of personal force in dealing with his 
work, and no honor is put upon him except by his 
school-fellows for his kindness shown to any of 
them. 

It is true that many boys and girls are better than 
our arrangements for them would lead one to ex- 
pect. From good homes children do learn a dis- 
like of selfishness, which they call ‘‘ meanness,’’ and 
they do by each other much better than we have 
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reason tc look for. But where the home has tended 
to make them grow straight and heavenward, other 
influences ow them have an unmistakable tendency 
to warp them into moral crookedness. 

After, or even along with, school, comes the great 
game of social competition, which John Stuart Mill 
describes so truly in his Autobiography, in which 
even good people put. out all their strength to get 
just a branch higher on the social tree. To get 
ahead of others, not to be helpful to others, is the 
rule of the game, and the home lesson of thought- 
fulness for others is construed as applying to the 
surface of matters only. It is a thing of polite con- 
duct, not of life-controlling principle. 

And what social competition has left of the home 
influence toward unselfishness, the competition of 
business too often extirpates, leaving the man as 
selfish as if he had never learned the lesson of 
thought for others. It is not true of all men in 
business by any means, but it is true of too many 
that those with whom they work are to them as 
much chattels, or instruments to their ends merely, 
as the slave was in law to his owner. And the 
essential evil of slavery was that it sanctioned the 
treatment of a person as a thing. 

Happily there comes a retrieval to many such a 
man when he also becomes a house-father, and has 
little ones of his own to teach and care for. The 
memories of his youth return upon him, and his 
heart softens as he remembers what a poor and un- 
thankful son he was, and how much he took, without 
a ‘* Thank you,’’ from those who were making sacri- 
fices for him. And he learns something of the un- 
selfish love of God to himself, as fatherhood teaches 
him an unselfish and self-sacrificing love toward his 
children. 

The old law of thinking for others renews its 
power over his life, and perhaps overflows into his 
other relationships, and the boys in the store or the 


workers in the factory discern a new kindliness in 


his treatment of them ‘‘since he got that kid.’’ 
But how much happier and better he would have 
been if the first lessons had kept control of his life 
all through, and had ‘‘bound his days, each to 
each, in natural piety.’’ 


x % % 


Wotes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the cpace can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter cither answered 
¢tread by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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If any of the lesson-help writers in 
these pages has doubt as to whether 
his words are closely watched, let 
him make a slip in his statements, or express an opinion 
at variance with that expressed by a co-worker on another 
page. If, indeed, Ae is not then convinced that his 
every word is closely watched, the Editor is pretty sure 
to be. In the comments on ‘‘ The Feeding of Five 
Thousand,'’ Professor Riddle mentioned that the 
‘‘twelve baskets'’ in which the fragments were gath- 
ered up were ‘small baskets,’’ while Professor Long 
said that they were ‘‘ large pannier baskets, or ham- 
pers’ At once the predominant question with readers 
of The Sunday School Times in different parts of the 
country seemed to be as to the size and form of those 
baskets. Possibilities of a trial for heresy loomed on 
the horizon of the ecclesiastical world. A valued clerical 
contributor from New Hampshire wrote : 


Large Oriental 
Baskets, and 
Small Ones 


Has not Professor Long made a mistake in the issue for June 2? 
He says: “There are two different words. . 
ward * baskets’ in the Gospels. 


. translated by the 
One of them signifies the small, 


“? 
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flexible hand-basket, woven from palm fibers, commonly used in 
the East, while the other word signifies the large pannier basket, or 
hamper, which is used in carrying loads upon horses or donkeys. 
It is this latter word which is used in this text."’ 


An Iowa reader similarly wrote : 


Critical Notes on John 6: 193 says, ‘‘Small baskets, so all the 
accounts." Oriental Lesson-Lights says, ‘‘ Large pannier bas- 
kets are meant.'’ -I haven't the means at hand of enlightening 
myself. Please say which is correct. 


Other readers, from Pennsylvania to Colorado, were 
similarly exercised on this vital question. It evidently 
calls for attention, if The Sunday School Times would 
retain the confidence of the Bible-studying public. Pro- 
fessor Long, of Constantinople, an experienced observer 
of Oriental life, has charge of the department of ‘ Ori- 
ental Lesson-Lights.’’ In commenting on the miracle 
of the five thousand fed, he describes the two kinds of 
baskets used in the East for the carrying of bread. This 
he does accurately. Then he apparently makes a slip 
of the pen, where he says, ‘‘ It is the /a¢ter word,’’ in- 
stead of the former word, ‘‘ which is used in this text’’ 
(John 6 : 13). Professor Riddle, whose department is 
‘Critical Notes,’’ says correctly, as to the precise word 
used in the text, ‘‘small baskets.’"” A few added 
words about the two kinds of baskets may be of interest 
to all. 

The two Greek words for basket, referred to in this 
connection, are kophinoi, small hand-baskets, and spuri- 
des, large pannier basket, or hamper. The miracle of 
the five thousand fed is one of the few miracles recorded 
by all four evangelists (Matt. 14 : 15-21 ; Mark 6 : 35- 
44; Luke 9 : 12-17; John 6 : 5-13). In each of these 
four accounts, it is said that twelve kophinoi, or small 
hand-baskets, or wicker baskets, of fragments were gath- 
ered up. Matthew and Mark also record the miraculous 
feeding of four thousand (Matt. 15 : 32-38; Mark 8: 
1-9). Each of these evangelists mentions that, on this 
occasion, seven sfurides, or large pannier baskets, or 
hampers, or rope-baskets, were filled with the fragments 
left over. This difference in the account of the two 
miracles has been often noted as an incidental proof of 
the accuracy of the Gospel narratives. No Gospel 
writer makes a mistake in referring to either event. It 
is always seven spurides, or twelve kophinoi, each in the 
right connection. In one instance, Jesus refers to the 
two miracles together (Matt. 16 : 9, 10), and he refers 
to the twelve ophinoi, and the seven spurides, precisely 
as do the four evangelists. This added light on the 
basket question may be a gain through the apparent 
difference between Professors Riddle and Long. The 
former is to be looked to confidently for correctness in 
‘*Critical Notes,’ and the latter for the ‘Oriental 
Lights.’” Yet either or both, being human, may make 
a slip, and in such a case the readers are likely to gain 
by it. 
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Almost every case is peculiar. It 
often seems that there never was just 
such a case as ‘‘this’’ one. Espe- 
cially true is this of forms of temptation. On this very 
account, each case of temptation is to be met as if it were 
peculiar, and even unique. If temptation is ever to be 
resisted, it ought to be when it is strongest and most 
peculiar. If cases of that sort are taken care of, other 
cases seem less important. Yet many young men and 
boys seem to forget this fact when they are tempted. The 
teacher of a class of boys in New England tells of the 
temptation of one of her boys : 


Tempted to Drink 
at Class Suppers 


There is in my class of young men, of twenty years of age and 
thereabouts, one who came down from the primary class early in 
*88, when I first took it, and who has been a member all these 
years. He is now nearing the close of the junior year in a promi- 
nent university, and is a good scholar,—a first-division man. One 
of his High School teachers said of him, when he was about to 
graduate from there, ‘‘ Isn't he a jewel of a boy?"" He has been 
a member of our church since he was twelve or thirteen years old, 
joining after an evangelist had been with us a. few weeks. Re- 
cently, when we came to the temperance application of a Bible 
lesson, we had been speaking of banquets. Now this is a live 
subject with him, for, just before he graduated from the High 
School, the secret society of the senior class there held a banquet, 
and I am sure that he became intoxicated. I did not know it 
until some time after. Even then I was not told of it, but learned 
it quite as much by what he did not say and do as by what he and 
the others said and did. And so again when this society had an- 
other banquet, I was sure that he was overcome by wine. 

Recently, referring to the special subject, he said : *‘ Speaking 
of banquets, members of the older classes in college come back 
to their Alma Mater once in so many years, and have their class 
suppers.—judges and other men of position, men fifty and sixty 


~ 


years old, who, perhaps, never drink at any other time."’- Then 
he added, ‘It seems to me class suppers are different from any- 
thing else." 


What can be said to him? I amsure he is tender-hearted over 
having been overcome by drink. I think he was alarmed that he 
should a second time drink.to excess. But still he hardly wishes 
to give up class reunions and class suppers ; they seem to him a 
part of the college life. 

Will you write something that will help thé boy? And in help- 
ing him I am sure you will help hundreds of other college boys to 
see what is the wise and right thing to do_in the matter of class 
suppers. Of course, all you have written ‘as to the drink ques- 
tion’’ appiies here as everywhere, but could you say some- 
thing special that will apply to this particular phase of life? 

If, as that young man says, ‘‘class suppers are dif- 
ferent from anything else,’’ as a temptation to drink- 
ing and to getting drunk, then it is very plain that 
‘‘class suppers ’’ are the thing that he ought to look out 
for. But ‘he hardly wishes to give up class reunions 
and class suppers ; they seem to him a part of the col- 
lege life.’" Why should he give them up? He surely 
doesn’t mean that college reunions and class suppers 
must be given up unless he drinks intoxicating liquors ! 
If he means /haé, he is mistaken, pitiably so. There 
are prominent graduates of our principal universities 
who have attended their class reunions for five, ten, 
twenty, thirty years, enjoying them hugely, without ever 
drinking that which can intoxicate. Nor are these men 
rare exceptions among college graduates. They may be 
in the minority ; most choice men and ‘‘ honor men”’ 
are ; but they attend class reunions and class suppers, 
and enjoy themselves without drinking intoxicating 
liquors or eating onions, and this because they prefer 
not to take either. Men who will refuse to eat and 
drink things that many others indulge in, refusing on 
the ground of their moral preference, not only evidence, 
but gain in, character and its results thereby. In the 
case of the young man referred to, he is evidently losing 
moral power by his indulgence at class suppers. He 
will be outstripped by abstemious associates who were 
behind him to begin with, unless he realizes that ‘‘ class 
suppers are different from anything else,’’ as discovering 
his fatal weakness. He ought to be man enough to get 
the good out of a class supper without being in danger 
of drinking to excess. If he refrains from drinking that 
which can intoxicate, he will never be intoxicated. He 
may be sure on that point. 


From Contributors 


How They “ Endeavor” in Foochow 


By Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


EN years ago the president of the Christian En- 
deavor Union in Foochow, a bright young China- 
man, gave this admirable definition of Christian En- 
deavor : ‘‘ Its object,’’ said he, ‘‘is to drive the devil 
out.’’ Then he went on to make the remarkable state- 
ment, which Westerners might question, that ‘since 
the devil had been driven out of Western lands, he had 
come to China to live. And now,’’ said he with enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘ let us all unite as brothers to drive him out of 
China, that, like the Gadarene swine, he may be driven 
into the Eastern sea to be swallowed up in the waters.’’ 
I have always regarded this as a most happy and 
comprehensive definition of Christian Endeavor. In a 
broad way, its object, whether in America or China, is 
‘*«to drive the devil out." To do its work in the best 
way, it must unite all the young people ‘‘ as brothers.”* 
Its energy, activity, and fellowship could scarcely be 
better expressed. 

To this same city of Foochow, fifteen years after the 
first society was established here,—the first one, by the 
way, in all the world outside of the American Continent, 
—came the national Christian Endeavor convention of 
China, to hold its sessions in the month of April,in this 
year of our Lord. ~ The fifty-one societies in the Fukien 
Province, of which Foochow is the capital, have been 
doing their best to drive the devil out, and to their aid 
and for their encouragement, to this convention came 
delegates from_near and far. - 

Few, to be sure, came from a long distance, because 
the difficulties of travel in China are almost insuperable. 
Even those who came from only two hundred miles up 
the river had to take a week for the journey, and per- 
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hafs a month to get home again ; so it will be seen that 
the delegates who go from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
World's Convention in London will have a less serious 
undertaking in many respects than those who have to 
travel a tenth part of the distance in China. 


The “ Drum Up and Rouse Up Society” 


The chairman who called the convention to order was 
the Rev. George H. Hubbard, who, fifteen years ago, 
brought the Christian Endeavor seed to China ; and, in 
announcing the opening session, and obtaining quiet 
that the speakers might be heard, he used a native 
Chinese drum, struck with a gavel made from a beam 
of ‘the mission house in Foochow, wherein the first 
Christian Endeavor meeting was held in 1885. 

This chairman's queer gavel and drum were also a 
reminder of the fact that, in the Foochow dialect, the 
first society was called ‘*‘ The Drum Up and Rouse Up 
Society,’’—a name which, I hope, will express the char- 
acter of the societies on both sides of the water. Cer- 
tainly it is true in China, where many have been roused 
up to great spiritual activity, and, as the missionaries 
declare, have brought comfort and stimulus to a multi- 
tude of churches. 

The English Church Mission enters heartily into the 
movement with the churches of the American Board, 
and the Methodist churches, which are-also strong in 
Foochow, entered cordially and hospitably into the con- 
vention, though, according to the Discipline of the 
church, they have Epworth Leagues instead of Christian 
Endeavor Societies. It would seem that, in mission 
countries at least, all such distinctions might be ob- 
literated. 

In other parts of China, Presbyterians, Baptists, Eng- 
lish Methodists, Disciples of Christ,—in fact, all other 
denominations, enter heartily into the Endeavor move- 
ment. 

A Convention Day in China 


Shall I describe a single session of the dozen or more 
held throughout the four busy convention days ? 

Let it be the welcome meeting, the first session in the 
large Methodist Church. Imagine a modern church, 
with heavy rafters and deep end galleries, seating some 
twelve hundred people, and crowded with a dense mass 
of fifteen hundred. The doorways are full, the pulpit 
steps, the Sunday-school room at the rear, all crowded 
as only an Oriental audience can pack together. 

Here and there a Caucasian face appears, but for the 
most part the audience is thoroughly Mongolian. 
Almond eyes and olive skins abound, and, to carry out 
the horticultural figure, bamboo hair hangs in long queues 
down every back. 

Various gay Christian Endeavor banners decorate the 
walls, and appropriate mottoes arch the doorways. 

Two joint chairmen occupy the platform,—a church- 
man from England, and a Congregational Chinaman 
from Foochow. Kind addresses of welcome are made 
in English and Chinese by American and English mis- 
sionaries and by the American Consul. Then the visitor 
from America is called on to respond. 

As he rises, the whole audience also rises to its feet 
(if we may regard the audience as one man), puts its two 
hands together, and shakes them vigorously at the for- 
eigner. He does the same thing, and then the way is 
prepared for action or for speech, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, is the same. 

I told my audience that I had shaken hands with 
hundreds of thousands of Endeavorers separately, but this 
was the first time I had ever shaken hands with fifteen 
hundred people at once. 


Punning Through an Interpreter 


Uf course, this had to be said through an interpreter, 
or an interrupter, as Joseph Cook once pithily called 
him, as well as all the subsequent remarks. It was a fear- 
fully hot day, and speaker and audience were perspiring 
at every pore, so I ventured the familiar and time-hon- 
ored remark that we had received a very warm welcome 
to Foochow. 

When the interpreter came to this bit of exceedingly 
mild pleasantry, no Chinese muscle moved responsively 
in all the hundreds of faces. Why should they? No 
play upon words could be suggested by the Chinese 
words for ‘“ warm reception." They would refer simply 
and only to the welcome, and not to the weather. I am 
not often guilty of puns, simply because I cannot achieve 
them,—not through amy unwillingness, but I confess 
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that I thought of adding that Consul Gracey'’s words 
were both graceyous and graceyful. But what was the 
use ? What interpreter could make head or tail of such 
foolishness ? And I refrained. 

This simply shows how one is always hampered in 
speaking through a foreign tongue. Many wiser and 
more important remarks than the above must be left 
unsaid, simply because of their difficulty of reproduc- 
tion, and one is ‘‘cabined, cribbed, confined, hemmed 
in,’ by the difficulties raised by the Tower of Babel. 

But I would not have it thought that my interpreters 
were unequal to the occasion. Within two months, in 
Japan and China, I have spoken over a hundred tines 
through interpreters, and in the majority of cases they 
have bettered the original. They will often take a 
fragmentary thought and build upon it an eloquent 
sentence. 

They will seize your idea and make it their own, giv- 
ing it to the audience in far better shape than you gave 
it first, gesticulating and growing warm and earnest over 
it as though it were their very own. Blessings on the 
kind interpreters, who so gften have saved the day for 
me on draughty, shivery platforms in Japan and swel- 
tering platforms in China ! 

Ali this time the welcome meeting has been going on, 
and the audience has been giving the closest attention, 
though not with any demonstrations of approval, for it is 
not good form in China to clap or to cry ‘‘ Hear, hear !"’ 
The reason is that in all their history until Christianity 
came, said one of the missionaries to me, the Chinese 
have never had anything to applaud, far public speech 
has not been among their failings or their virtues. 
Hence their seeming undemonstrativeness. 

Other meetings followed this welcome meeting in 
quick succession,—morning, afternoon, and evening. 
Meetings for addresses on the Christian life, for the dis- 
cussion of ways and means, ‘‘ open parliaments,’’ and 
meetings for juniors and intermediate Endeavorers, and 
earnest consecration meetings, closed the happy series. 

Christian Endeavor is remarkably ‘true to type’’ in 
China. The weekly meetings are attended by the same 
readiness of response and the same steadiness of interest 
as characterize most societies in America. I have at- 
tended few prayer-meetings that more nearly came up to 
my ideal than several I have visited in China. Prompt- 
ness, earnestness, brevity, pointedness, and pithiness of 
remark, the spirit of prayer, and the joy of song, —all 
combined to make the meetings models to young Ameri- 
cans. 


What the Work is Doing for the Dragon Empire 


The few committees that are needed are worked with 
ability and success, and, to all human appearances, 
Christian Endeavor has as large a work to perform in 
China as in other parts of the world. Many mission- 
aries speak with the greatest enthusiasm of its present 
work and its future possibilities, especially in the line of 
self-support and self-moved effort for others. It is 
by no means an untried experiment. In the Foo- 
chow district alone there are no less than fifty-one 
societies, as I have said. In the Presbyterian mission 
near Ningpo there are twenty-seven, many of them in 
little villages, where live only a few Christians, who in a 
Christian Endeavor Society are banded together to work 
‘‘for Christ and the Church.’’ Several other districts 
have heartily taken to the movement. 

‘«Christian Endeavor gives a rallying-point,’’ says a 
wise and experienced missionary, ‘' for the Christians of 
all our scattered churches and bands of believers... . 
It is stirring up the Christians to a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility in Christ's service. The movement furnishes 
an excellent leverage in helping to show the people how 
to help themselves and move them to undertake it. The 
little scattered bands of believers need just such a lever 
as this offers to get them pried out of the deep rut of 
helplessness.”’ ‘ 

At the closing session of the convention a serias of 
resolutions were read which embraced, not only the 
usual votes of thanks, but several others that showed that 
Chinese Endeavorers are as alive to good citizenship as 
their American brothers. Foot-binding and opium- 
smoking came in for two strong and ringing resolutions, 
and the one on political corruption and purity would 
have done credit to a city cursed with Tammany rule. 

On one side of the largest church where the meetings 
were held was a picture of the hideous mythological 
dragon, the nationalemblem of China. Over the dragon 
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was the legend, ‘‘China for Christ.'" May the day be 
hastened, and may Christian Endeavor have some part 
in winning the Dragon empire for its rightful Lord ! 
Steamship Haeslim, Foochow to Shanghai. 
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Going to College by Mail 


By Professor George E. Vincent 
Principal of the Department of Instruction, Chautauqua 


T IS interesting to note the way in which Americans 
have organized the educational opportunities available 
for their use. Summer schools, to which people, at other 
seasons confined to their homes, may resort, have 
become a recognized part of the American system, 
Reading-circles, which substitute for the desultory peru- 
sal of magazines and books carefully planned courses of 
reading, have given direction and encouragement to tens + 
of thousands of ambitious people. Study clubs, literary 
societies, and the like, have year by year made their 
work more serious, continuous, and genuinely educa- 
tional. Libraries have ceased to be passive repositories, 
mere mausoleums of literature. They have become 
aggressive and stimulating factors in the community, 
publishing bibliographies, sending out traveling libraries, 
offering suggestions to readers of diverse tastes, and in 
many other ways making themselves tell for the higher’ 
intellectual, esthetic, and ethical life. The old lyceum 
lectures are rapidly being replaced by lecture courses of 
the University-Extension type which deal continuously 
with some one topic, combining with the spoken lecture 
the devices of the traveling book-box, the after-class, 
paper work, and the written examination. 

Yet, in spite of this great advance, there are hundreds 
of people who find all these devices too general and 
superficial. These earnest, aspiring men and women 
have the passion for learning, the zeal for scholarship. 
For one reason or another they cannot detach them- 
selves from home or occupation to take up residence in 
college or university. On the other hand, they covet 
the thorough, systematic work which confers a sense of 
achievement and genuine mastery. They are impatient 
of mere reading, or of attending lectures, or of listening 
to club papers, 

To such eager folk, the idea of correspondence teach- 
ing comes as a release from bondage, as a gateway to 
the academic life with which their dreams have been 
busy. To ‘‘go to college by mail’’ seems a happy in- 
spiration. 

At first thought, doubts and difficulties arise in the 
minds of those accustomed to the conventional meth- 
ods of resident teaching. Fortunately, twenty years of 
experience afford a basis for estimating the possibilities 
and value of non-resident study. 

It is, of course, impossible to fix an exact date for the 
beginning of any social growth. Correspondence be- 
tween leaders of thought and their followers has always 
played an important part in the development of knowl- 
edge. The constant allusion to correspondents in Dar- 
win's Autobiography affords an illustration in point. 
The formal and systematic methods of correspondence 
teaching have, however, been developed only within the 
past two decades. In 1880 work of this sort was being 
carried on by a society in Edinburgh. At the same 
time Dr. William R. Harper, in this country, was offer- 
ing instruction in Hebrew by mail. In 1881 the Chau- 
tauqua Correspondence College made its definite 
announcements, and began systematically a work which, 
for a year or two, had been done ina less formal fashion. 
The London Correspondence College has for some years 
been fitting students by non-resident study for the ex- 
aminations of the University of London. In 1892 the 
University of Chicago began its work, and at the outset 
correspondence instruction was an organic part of the 
Since that time, 
the University of Wisconsin and the University of West 


teaching methods of the institution. 


Virginia have made provision for the same sort of teach- 


ing. Many other institutions of the higher learning, in 
Editor’s Note.—Professor Vincent's article is one of a series of 
exceptional interest on present-day schools and education, be- 
gun by President Carol:ne Hazard's article, ‘‘ What Should Edu- 
cation Do for Women?" in The Sunday School Times of June 
23. Other articles shortly to appear are: * Where Shall we 
Send our Girls to School ?"’ by Julia Eastman ; ‘‘ Boys’ Schoolsin 
their Relation to College,’’ by President Robert Ellis Thompson ; 
‘* What Can Miltary Training Do for Boys?'’ by Cosonel A. L. 
Mills ; and “ Athletics-in Schoolboy Life,’’ b; Dr. John Meigs. 
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an informal way at least, outline courses for their gradu- 
ates, who are directed and encouraged by frequent com- 
munication with the teaching staff. 

Within the last decade the correspondence idea has 
been seized upon by those interested in technological 
and professional studies. The International Correspon- 
dence Schools of Scranton, Pennsylvania, and the Ameri- 
can School of Correspondence in Boston, are the most 
notable institutions of this type. They offer a wide 
range of courses in mechanical engineering in both its 
theoretical and practical aspects. Moreover, schools of 
law, journalism, and commerce have sprung up in great 
numbers. It is impossible to make accurate statistical 
estimates, but certainly many thousand Americans, young 
and old, are doing at home daily systematic work un- 
der the direction of these centers of correspondence 
teaching. 

The question naturally arises as to just how the. in- 
struction is organized, as to what methods of teaching 
are employed. Little by little experience has been 
sifted, until certain recognized plans have been widely 
adopted. The correspondence student selects one or 
more courses covering a particular field. These courses 
are, in the case of the university instruction, practically 
identical with the unit courses of teaching offered to stu- 
dents in residence. The course having once been de- 
cided upon, the student receives an instruction sheet 
assigning certain required readings inthe text-books, 
indicating certain points to be noted with care, and 
finally setting questions to be answered. The papers 
containing these answers are forwarded to the instructor, 
who makes careful corrections. If necessary, he sends 
a special letter of comment and suggestion. The stu- 
dent reviews in detail the papers which are returned to 
him, and in some cases, as in the study of rhetoric and 
composition, or a foreign language, he rewrites the exer- 
cise, and submits it a second time to his teacher. 

Obviously there are certain subjects which cannot be 
taught successfully by mail. The sciences which in- 
volve laboratory work, or topical studies which demand 
large library facilities, are for the most part beyond the 
reach of non-resident students. But in languages, litera- 
ture, history, pedagogy, mathematics, work of a most 
thorough and satisfactory character may be accomplished. 

Moreover, there are delays incident to the correspon- 
dence plan. Busy instructors, pressed for time, must 
often postpone their work. In this way considerable 
periods sometimes elapse between the preparation of the 
task and the receipt of the teacher's revision of it. The 
student must make a distinct effort to recreate the situa- 
tion, and to realize clearly and vividly the bearing of 
corrections and comments. 

But, on the other hand, there are unquestionable 
gains to the student from pursuing the correspondence 
plan. The lack of external stimulus means that, if the 
work is to be done, the student must depend upon his 
own enthusiasm, pluck, and perseverance. The rela- 
tively small number of correspondence students is sig- 
nificant. Only exceptionally strong-willed and persistent 
people are capable of following non-resident courses. 
Once more, the fact that each student must prepare him- 
self on the whole of every lesson means much. The 
lucky chance of being called upon for only a part of the 
assigned task is not offered to the correspondence stu- 
dent. Furthermore, he must commit himself to paper. 
He may not have recourse to the vague and general oral 
answer with which so often the college student evades the 
searching question of the instructor. He who works alone 
at a distance must think out his answers clearly, and gain 
the power to express them accurately. Then, too, there 
is an advantage in being able to do the work rapidly or 
slowly. The non-resident student has the matter prace 
tically in his own hands. As conditions determine, he 
may push on with speed, or he may go slowly and cau- 
tiously over the field. 

All who have had experience in correspondence work 
testify to the thoroughness with which earnest non-resi- 
dent students actually pursue regular academic courses 
in a wide range of subjects. This means that college 
and university may reach and stimulate a large number 
of persons of exceptional ability who are debarred from 
residence study. Here it is not the number of the stu- 
dents, but the type, that is significant. To provide a 
system by which almost any citizen of exceptional will 
power and capacity may receive systematic aid is of in- 
estimable importance to the democratizing of the higher 
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to be measured by the enrolment, but by the excep- 
tional character of those who connect themselves by 
correspondence with centers of the higher learning. 

It is important and useful to miake a distinction be- 
tween instruction in the higher learning as such, and that 
offered in technical and professional schools. The first 
makes for the general culture, intelligence, and idealism 
of the people ; the second, for greater economic and 
professional skill. 

It is easy to understand why the correspondence 
schools of engineering and of law have attracted large 
numbers. They have something tangible to suggest. 
They lay stress upon the fact that special training means 
advancement to positions of greater gain and higher 
social status. They appeal to a more definitely con- 
ceived ambition. Hence it is not surprising that thou- 
sands of young men should enroll themselves in these 
courses. The work of some of these schools is of a 
thorough character. There are others which are merely 
commercial enterprises, exploiting the ambitions of their 
clients, and filling their minds with vain hopes. There 
is danger that by systematic solicitation and glowing 
appeals hundreds of people of mediocre ability may be 
enrolled by these institutions, only to suffer disappoint- 
ment in the end. However, this may be an inevitable 
consequence of thé conditions. It is probably safe to 
trust to the law of the survival of the fittest in this as in 
other fields. Unquestionably these technical and pro- 
fessional correspondence schools are offering opportuni- 
ties to the class from which the highest skill may be 
recruited. Every worthy device for discovering and de- 
veloping latent power is to be welcomed. 

Of correspondence instruction it may be said, then, 
that it has gained a recognized position in our great sys- 
tem for distributing educational impulses. It is to be 
reckoned with as a growing power which will do more 
and more to make American education democratic. To 
be sure, it may never appeal to a very large proportion 
of citizens, but it will continue to reach the aspiring and 
courageous few in whatever situation of life they may 
be, and it will help them to win their way to personal 
achievement and social service. 


University of Chicago. 
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“One-Anothers ”’ of the Bible 


Scriptural Suggestions as to Our Neighbors 


By Mary D. Schaeffer 


E shall not oppress one another (Lev. 25 : 14). 
Love one another (John 15 : 17). 
Be kindly affectioned one to another (Rom. 12 : 10). 
Preferring one another (Rom. 12 ; 10). 
Judge not one another (Rom. 14 : 13). 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6 : 2). 
Forbearing one another (Eph. 4 : 2). 
Be ye kind one to another (Eph. 4 : 32). 
Be ye tenderhearted one to another (Eph. 4 : 32). 
Forgiving one another (Eph. 4 : 32). 
Comfort one another (1 Thess. 4 : 18). 
Speak not evil one of another (James 4 : 11). 
Pray one for another (James 5 : 16). 
Exhort one another (Heb. 3 : 13). 
Use hospitality one to another (1 Pet. 1 : 9). 
Having compassion one of another (1 Pet. 3 : 8). 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Latest Research in Bible Lands 
Edited by Professor Dr. H. V. Hilprecht 


N MY last report upon the work of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, I 
dwelt chiefly upon our results in the line ot topography 
and architecture. I supplement it to-day by enumera- 
ting and briefly describing some of the more prominent 
archeological and literary discoveries made during the 
past months, R 
In removing the upper layers of a mound which cov- 
ered a large government building, with an open court 
flanked by columns, dating from the fourth or third 
century B.C., we gathered a rich harvest of new Hebrew 
and Mandean terra-cotta vases. Others were found in 
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several rooms occupying the most northern slope of the 
northeastern city wall. These bowls or vases generally 
contain, in the center, one or several rude demons, fre- 
quently chained at their ankles, and surrounded by a 
Spiral inscription, or by letters running from the center 
outward, like the rays of a star. Asa rule, they were 
used, about A.D. 500-900, by the Jewish inhabitants of 
Nippur, doubtless descendants of earlier*Jewish families 
which had preferred remaining in the kand of their cap- 
tivity to returning home to Palestine with Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and which, through their close associations 
with a heathenish population, more or less had fallen 
under the influence of Babylonian sorcery and demon- 
ology. Sometimes two of these bowls were pitched 
together with their rims, thus shutting up the evil spirits 
supposed to molest the households of the living, or the 
final resting-places of the dead. More frequently we 
discovered them lying on the floors of rooms upside down 
in order to keep the demons ‘‘ within their own place, 
biting at the chain.’’ In two cases an inscribed chicken 
egg was found below the bowl.. During March and 
April not less than one hundred and seventeen such 
vases, mostly in fine state of preservation, were unearthed 
and saved, 

To the same period of Jewish occupation belongs a 
box of sycamore wood, about fifteen inches long, and 
adorned with copper ornaments. It was used by a 
scribe for holding his penhoider, or, as the Oriental says, 
his 4ddim, and inkstand. It had about the same form 
as similar boxes used by modern schoolboys. A small, 
crumbling piece of rolled parchment, with a few He- 
brew letters on it, was sufficient to ascertain its general 
date. 

While excavating the post-Christian strata of the 
mound referred to above, a rich silver find was made, 
consisting of a graceful silver vase which weighed nearly 
a pound, and several hundred well-preserved Cufic 
silver coins. Their original owner, having hidden this 
treasure at a time of general danger, had apparently 
died without being able to reveal his secret to other 
persons. Considerable silver and gold jewelry, like 
bracelets, finger-rings, nose-rings, brooches, clasps, etc., 
were gathered from among the contents of slipper-shaped 
clay coffins, which are characteristic for the post-Baby- 
lonian period, 300 B.C. to A.D. 700. 

A peculiar gold find, not yet described in my previous 
reports, was made in a brick vault of the Roman period. 
In a wooden coffin, now entirely decayed, but originally 
doubtless of fine workmanship, as testified by the silver 
handles found alongside, there were lying the remains 
of a tall man once belonging'to the higher classes of an- 
cient Nippur. Partly on his bones, partly scattered on 
the floor ot the mortuary chamber, we discovered two 
diamond-shaped gold plates, each about four inches 
long ; two gold frontlets, two heavy gold buckles, repre- 
senting a lion's head, and inlaid with precious stones ; 
six gold rosettes, one gold earring, and a string of heavy 
gold beads. The vault having been constructed below 
the floor of a chamber in the temple precinct, had for- 
tunately escaped the fate of many another tomb which 
had been robbed by thieves centuries ago. 

From among the numerous antiquities belonging to the 
Babylonian period, 2700 to 538 B.C., I mention only the 
barrel-cylinder of Sargon II (727-705 B.C.) deporting 
his buildings at the temple area, that of Samsu-ilfina, a 
king of the first dynasty of Babylon (C. 2200 B.C.), 
giving account of his restoration of the walls of the city, 
the large fragment of an even earlier barrel-cylinder writ- 
ten in a peculiar poetical form, in which the single 
strophes are indicated by deep round holes, the stone 
tablet of Ur-Sur (C. 2800 B.C.), referring to his building 
the city wall, recently followed up and exposed by our 
expedition, and the inscribed door-socket of his son 
Dangi. From two newly-discovered bricks we learn 
that Esarhaddon (681-669 B.C.) constructed a large 
well within the temple of Bél « for the preservation of 
his life," and that the Cassite king Shagarakti-Shuriash 
(about the middle of the thirteenth century B.C.) built 
the northeastern inner temple enclosure surrounding the 
water-course of Kadashman-Bél, another king of the 
Cassite dynasty. From a beautiful truncated clay cyl- 
inder of Assur-ban-apal (668-626 B.C.) we finally learn 
that there was a sacred mortuary chamber or tomb at 
Nippur, the walls of which had collapsed, but were re- 
stored by the king, its foundation bejng laid at the 
‘* breast of the earth.’ Other not less «mportant docu- 


ments of religious, astronomical, mathematical, linguis- 
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tic, and general didactic contents, and numerous letters, 
have come to light. 

For the earliest pre-Sargonic period (about 3800 B.C. 
and before) we have several hundred clay tablets, easily 
recognized by their flat form, rounded corners, and early 
writing. During our excavations along the southern end 
of the northeastern city fortifications, we frequently came 
across round baked clay balls, copper arrow and spear- 
heads and stone mace-heads, from which | infer that the 
chief weapons used by the early Sumerians in connection 
with the siege of their cities were the sling, spear, arrow 
and bow, and the mace. In the same neighborhood we 
found seven large fragments of a stone relief of the type 
of the famous stele of vultures from Tello. A small 
seated but headless marble statue, and the inscribed 
lower halves of two others, with a number of stone 
vases, incised slabs, and terra-cotta reliefs, belong to the 
same ancient period. 


Tre German Expedition at Babil 


Dr. Meissner, Privatdocent at the University of Halle, 
and during the first year of the German excavations at 
Babil the latter's Assyriologist, having resigned his po- 
sition last fall, left Babil for Germany on April 12. 
Soon afterwards, Dr. Lindl, Privatdocent at the Univer- 
sity of Munich, and a pupil of Professor Hommel, arrived 
at Babil, as Dr. Meissner’s successor. This young Ro- 
man Catholic priest, who some years ago introduced 
himself to Assyriologists by a carefully-written treatise 
on certain vowel changes in the. Assyrian verb forma- 
tion, is under contract to remain two years in his present 
position at Babil. Dr. R. Koldewey, the energetic and 
successful chief of this German expedition, has recently 
been appointed a director of the Royal Museums at Ber- 
lin, with his residence at Babylonia. 


A New French Expedition 


According to a Turkish daily, Mr. de Morgan, the 
French archeologist in charge of the expedition at Susa, 
Persia, the last members of which returned for the present 
to Paris (middle of March), has submitted a request to 
the Ottoman Government in Constantinople for a permit 
to excavate the Old Babylonian ruins of Jékhah. In the 
fall of 1899, Mr. de Morgan came from Persia to Bagh- 
dad, and, accompanied by the French oonsul of the latter 
place and Bedry Bey, the Turkish commissioner of the 
German excavations at Babil, visited the more promi- 
nent Babylonian ruins. On his way from Babil to 
Jékhah he spent two days with the members of the 
American expedition at Nuffar, deeply interested in 
their excavations at the temple of Bél. Jékh4h is situ- 
ated to the northwest from Tello, about fifteen miles to 
the west of the banks of the Shatt-el-Hai, —a large canal 
connecting the Euphrates with the Tigris. For many 
years past it has been regarded as a particularly promis- 
ing ruin among the more desirable mounds of Southern 
Babylonia. While at present constantly threatened by 
large, shifting sand-hills, it doubtless played an import- 
ant 7é/+.as a leading city in the early Sumerian history 
of the country. One of the first results we may safely 
expect from this new French expedition will be the dis- 
covery of the name of the Babylonian city buried under 
the present mounds. 


A Rich Gold Find at Baghdad 


During the early part of 1900, shortly before the sud- 
den rise of the Tigris inundated a considerable portion 
of the North Babylonian plain, a native boatman of 
Baghdad, while moving his boat along the eastern shore 
of the river above Baghdad, with his punting-pole acci- 
dentally struck an exposed terra-cotta vase standing in a 
kind of niche in the ancient embankment wall. The 
upper part of the vase fell down, while at the same 
time a stream of gold coins rushed into the water. 
Quietly he removed all the coins left in the lower half of 
the vase, but by his strange conduct soon aroused the 
suspicion of the authorities at Baghdad. After his arrest 
he told the whole story. Although only a few coins 
could be recovered from the boatman himself, a careful 
search fot the other: coins which fell into the water was 
at once instituted by Bedry Bey, an official of the Otto- 
man Museum in Constantinople. For days he fished in 
the muddy waters of the river for the lost gold coins, 
and gradually succeeded in regaining over three thou- 
sand gold pieces coined by the immediate successors of 
Hariin ar-Raschid, a contemporary of Charlemagne. A 
good number was doubtless carried away by the swift- 
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flowing waters of the Tigris. All that has been recovered 
was classified and sent to the Archeological Museum on 
the Bosphorus. 


Ruins of Nippur, Babylonia. 
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For Children at Home 


Rainy Sundays that Weren’t Horrid 
By Jessie E. Baldwin 


= DO think,’’ said Bess Bradley to her dear friend 

and confidante, as they walked to school together 
one bright Monday morning, ‘‘that rainy Sundays are 
just horrid, don't you, Gladys ?’’ 

‘*No,’* said Gladys, with a laugh ; ‘‘1 think they are 
very nice.’’ 

‘*Why, Gladys Merrill! how can you say so?'’ said 
Bess, turning an amazed look upon her friend. 

‘‘Well, if you have any doubts about the matter, | 
will say to you what Philip said to Nathanael, ‘Come 
and see.’ ’’ 

Not many weeks after this, Bess opened her eyes one 
Sunday morning to find a steady downpour of rain, and, 
for the first time in her mother's recollection upon such 
an occasion, came down to breakfast with a smile on her 
face. 

‘« Bess looks as if she had seen some sunshine be- 
hind the clouds,’’ said her brother Mack, teasingly. 

‘No, I haven’t,’’ said Bess ; ‘‘ but I've been invited 
over to Gladys Merrill's this afternoon, to learn how to 
find some."’ 

Papa and mama exchanged a look of satisfaction, but 
said nothing. 

Promptly at two o'clock Bess was ushered into the 
dining-room of the Merrills, which presented a bright 


and cheery appearance in contrast to the gloom out- 
side. Gladys and her brother were seated at the table, 


which was covered with a bright-red cloth, and an open 
fire sent its ruddy glow over the whole room. Upon the 
table were a number of books, several Bibles, and pen 
and ink. Bess received a hearty welcome, and, after 
being denuded of her out-of-door wraps, was given a seat 
between Gladys and Geoffrey. 

‘«*Oh, what pretty scrap-books ! 
her eyes fell upon several spread open upon the table. 
‘Where did you get them ?"’ 

‘¢ Mama made them,’’ said Gladys. ‘‘ The leaves are 
strips of holland, which you can get at any place where 
they make window-shades, as they only throw them 
Some, you see, are a foot wide. 


she exclaimed, as 


Mama cuts 
them into equal-sized sheets, and sews them together, 


away. 


and puts on a cardboard cover, over which she has sewn 
bright-colored silesia or cambric. After putting a pretty 
picture on the front cover, the book is ready for the 
pictures.’ 

‘« But where did you get all these lovely pictures ?"’ 
said Bess, as she turned the pages over in admiration. 

««We cut them out from papers and magazines, and 
on rainy Saturdays trim them off neatly and paste them 
into the books,’’ said Gladys. 

‘«But if you do all this work on Saturday, what do 
you find to do on Sunday ?’’ said Bess, puzzled. 

‘Oh, we find lots to do!’’ 
‘*You notice, up to a certain page, each picture has 
some writing under it. We hunt through the Bible until 
we find a verse to suit the picture, and this we write 
under it, with the name of the book, chapter, and verse 
where it was found. My book contains flowers, trees, 
and plants. Geoffrey's is all animals and birds, and 
those others are different things. Do you see that 
lovely bunch of pansies? Well, I hunted in the Bible 
for half an hour, and couldn't find a thing, so mama 
said a verse about flowers would do, and so I wrote this 
one: ‘The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
fadeth away : but the word of the Lord endureth for- 
ever’ (1 Pet. 1 : 24, 25). I had no trouble about the 
rose and the lily, unless it was to make a choice.’ 

««Yes,’’ said Geoffrey, ‘‘and that was my trouble 
about the horse, the sheep, and the lamb ; but I have a 
number of them in my book, and so could use a num- 
ber of verses. I have just found a good one for this 
splendid-looking horse who is rearing and prancing."’ 


said Gladys, laughing. 
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And Bess watched him as he wrote, in a clear, round 
hand, ‘‘ He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength'’ (Job 39:21). Upon the opposite page, under 
a gaudy picture of a peacock with outspread tail, was 
written, ‘‘Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the pea- 
cocks ?’' (Job 39 : 13.) 

‘*You'd be surprised, Bess,’’ said Gladys, ‘to find 
how many verses you can find about things you wouldn't 
think were in the Bible. In one of the other books I 
put a picture of a little baby sitting on a basin, and 
seeming to be a little cherub coming out of the clouds, 
but it was an advertisement for a certain soap, and the 
clouds were lather, and this is the verse I found for it: 
‘ But who may abide the day of his coming? and who 
shall stand when he appeareth ? for he is like a refiner's 
fire, and like fullers’ soap.’ "’ 

‘«T think this is just splendid !"’ said Bess. 
help any ?"’ 

She was given one of the unfinished books and a 
Bible, and the hours flew by only too quickly. 

Mrs. Merrill's entrance, carrying a plate of rosy 
apples in one hand, and leading little Paul by the other, 
put an end to their work. They gathered around her as 
she seated herself before the fire, and between bites an- 
swered her questions, 


«*Can I 


‘«T want each one of you to give me the name or 
names of some personage mentioned in the Bible begin- 
ning with the letter A,’’ she said. 

‘*Abel,’' ‘‘Aaron,’’ ‘*Abraham,’’ ‘*Adam,'’ and 
others were called out. When no more could be thought 
of, they were passed on to #, Little Paul waited silently 
and eagerly until P was reached, and then shouted : 

‘*Paul Philip Merrill !"’ 

The tea-bell stopped them before they reached the 
end of the alphabet, but Mrs. Merrill said they would 
finish next time, and then go back and tell all they knew 
about the different ones mentioned. 

Declining a warm invitation to stay to tea, Bess de- 
parted, declaring she never would say again that rainy 
Sundays were horrid, and that she also knew what she 
was going to do on the very next rainy Saturday. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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Spirit and Method 


A Sunday-School in a Hotel 
Reading-Room 


By William D. Murray 


T THE beginning of my vacation I found myself 
at a summer resort, five miles from a church, 
where I knew I was to stay for six Sundays. Using the 
first Sunday to investigate, I found there were about fifty 
children among the guests of the hotel, so ! decided to 
have a Sunday-school. There was only one room that 
could be used for this purpose, the hotel reading-room, 
and it was not well adapted. A request to be allowed to 
use it from 10 to 11 o'clock each Sunday morning was 
granted, and a notice on the bulletin-board of the fact 
that there would be a school, and what the lesson would 
be, with a little judicious canvassing through the week, 
brought about thirty children together on the following 
Sunday. 
I had anticipated 
lack of material, and had taken with me some of the 


both the opportunity and the 
stenciled songs used by our Primary Department, and 
the printed slips we had used in practicing new songs, 
and my music scrap-book. In place-of a blackboard, 
I gathered together the odd pieces of manila wrapping- 
paper and tacked it against the wall, using for chalk 
some charcoal which I had bought for three cents. 
With the songs tacked up, one above the other, to be 
pulled off as sung, the blackboard prepared, and the 
chairs arranged, the reading-room looked quite inviting 
as the school assembled. As the room was small, only 
children were given seats inside, but the large windows 
were opened, and of the parents and older guests, about 
half as many as were inside sat on the porch by the win- 
dows. Five sessions of the school were held with an 
average attendance in the room of thirty-five, of many de- 
nominations, and including several Roman Catholics. 
Each session lasted from forty-five minutes to an hour, 
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and was made bright and attractive. Our program for 
Sunday, August 20, will show the character of our work : 


Read Psalm 24. 

Opening hymn (used each Sunday), ‘ Father, we thank Thee.” 
Commandments (in unison). 

Prayer, and Lord's Prayer. 

Song : ‘‘ Little ones may be,’’ etc. 

Announcement of last Sunday's offering. 

Offering and prayer. 

Notices ; announcement of next lesson. 


Song : “‘ How strong and sweet my Father's care.” 
Read Daniel 1 (lesson for the day). 
Song : ‘‘ Dare to be a Daniel.” 


Practice new music (each morning a new hymn was learned). 
Lesson taught. 

Song: “Little Soldiers of the king.” 

Prayer, 

Read Joshua 1 : 8, 9. 

Such lessons were selected as would attract children, 
and the music and lessons had been thought of together. 
We studied The Good Shepherd, Feeding the Five Thou- 
sand, The Littke Maid and Naaman, The Centurion's 
Son, and Daniel and His Friends. Each lesson was 
taught to the class as a whole, it being adapted to the 
youngest scholars. Because of our interdenominational 
character our offerings, which amounted to $18.11, were 
given to the Tribune Fresh-Air Fund, and at one session 
of the class a letter of thanks was read from the man- 
agers of the fund. 

At the last session I took the names and addresses of 
the scholars and promised to write each\one a Christmas 
letter. 

What was accomplished? The presence of those little 
ones studying God's Word and singing their songs of 
praise to him brightened and sweetened the life of a 
summer hotel ; some truths from the lessons must have 
fallen on good ground, and must bring forth fruit here- 
after ; respect for God's day and God's Word was in- 
creased. Moreover, I learned that not a few of the 
children were rather indifferent to their Sunday-schools 
at home. I know that before the sessions ended they 
had discovered that a Sunday-school could be bright 
and pleasant, and they will go home to be better scholars 
hereafter. ‘Then, too, not a little missionary interest 
was created through the Fresh-Air Fund, for the chil- 
dren came to feel that in giving the waifs of a great city 
a chance to enjoy the country, as they were enjoying it, 
they were doing something to make the world better. 
Again, some parents who were not accustomed to attend 
Sunday-school at home were almost compelled to watch 
the workings of a school, and the sweet songs and 
earnest faces of the little ones must have increased their 
interest in all Sunday-school work. But above all, in 
the midst of summer relaxation, and while the ties of re- 
ligious duties were loose, the Lord Jesus was exalted, 
his Word was held up, and the possibility of worshiping 
him in any place, at any time, was made manifest. 

Plainfield, N. y 
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How to Provide Substitute Teachers 
By Mrs. W. K. Crosby 


HE necessity of providing substitute teachers is, 
unfortunately, a phase of the subject that does not 
require arguing or proving. In’ every Sunday-school 
there are teachers—and I suppose there will be till the 
millennium dawns—who will be absent without having 
made any provision for the teaching of the boys and 
girls in their care. And what is the superintendent 
to do? 

I have often wondered, as I have seen the long-suffer- 
ing superintendent go with hesitating steps to the adult 
Bible class, and ask first one and then another to help 
in the time of need, and finally return with some unwill- 
ing victim, who was most to be pitied, —the superinten- 
dent, conscious that he was about to place over immortal 
souls a teacher who probably had not grasped the very 
first principles involved in that word ‘teaching ;"’ or 
the substitute herself, about to do work for eternity, 
and realizing that she is not ready for it, though pos- 
sibly not knowing how unfitted she is ; or the class, 
whose precious half-hour is almost sure to be wasted. 

Is there any way to remedy, or at least to lessen, the 
evil? 

In the school to which the writer belongs there has 
been for several years a class whose aim is to supply 

is teachers. It is not what is often. called a nor- 


ety 
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mal class, because it does not aim at a knowledgé of the 
main facts connected with the study of the Bible as a 
whole ; it confines itself to the study of the International 
lesson. It is not simply an adult Bible class, because it 
does aim at giving some instructions and suggestions in 
the principles of teaching. What is it? Only a step- 
ping-stone to better teaching, a helping hand to the 
superintendent, and it prays to be made a blessing to 
the school. 

The work of the year is so divided at the beginning of 
the year that each member of the class knows which 
Sunday he or she is liable to be called upon to teach. 
Four or five substitutes are provided for each Sunday. 
Among that number two at least, generally three, are 
sure to be present, and it is a point of honor with the 
class to be present on their Sunday for teaching. 

The lesson is taught one week in advance of the 
school. The substitutes for the coming Sunday are re- 
minded of their need of special preparation, and each 
supplied with pad and pencil, that they may make any 
notes they deem helpful. 

Then different methods of introducing the lesson—by 
objects, by story, by word-picture, etc.—are suggested 
and explained in reference to the different grade of 
classes before whom they may be called to teach the 
next Sunday. Often ten or a dozen simple questions 
follow in quick succession, covering the main’ facts of 
the lesson, not so much to test the knowledge of that 
class as to show them how to test the information or 
general preparation of a class of children. 

Now comes the really difficult part of the work in the 
average class whose members we want to fit for teach- 
ing. If we had an ideal ‘‘ Substitutes’ Class,’’ where 
each member is a Christian, and is in the class for the 
purpose of fitting himself or herself for teaching, the 
work would be easier. But into such a class will un- 
doubtedly gather some who will never make teachers, 
—it is not in them,—and yet who must be held and 
helped to develop into strong Christian workers in other 
ways. The lesson must be made instructive, practical, 
and spiritual enough to help such, and yet the de- 
velopment of the teaching element should be the main 
thought. 

In every lesson there is a single, central thought. 
Generally it may be found in the Golden Text, around 
which the facts and teachings of the lesson will cluster. 
In such a class the substitute teachers should be taught 
to become expert in finding that thought, and then 
trained to connect each point in the lesson as they make 
it with that central thought, so that over and over the 
class shall hear that one phrase repeated, till our chil- 
dren will go out from the half-hour’s study with one 
clearly-defined thought in their minds. 

Too often the regularly appointed teacher comes to 
the work of the day without that clear thought. Is it 
any wonder the pupil goes away without it? Ask 
the average teacher, as he takes his seat before his 
class, ‘‘ What are you going to teach to-day ?*’ and 
often, I think, you will either get as an answer that sec- 
tion of the Bible from which the text is taken, or the 
topic as given on the lesson paper. We want our sub- 
Stitute teachers to have a very clear idea of one point, 
as, for instance, in the lesson on the captivity of Judah, 
‘*God will punish sin,’’ or in the Christmas lesson, 
**« Jesus is the word of God.’’ 

Let this central thought, as the topic of the lesson, be 
placed by the substitute on her pad. Now, in making 
the analysis of the lesson which will follow, the different 
grade of classes which the substitute may be called upon to 
teach will need to be kept in mind, and often two different 
divisions of the lesson may be needed. As the points 
are made, let the illustration or earnest word of exhorta- 
tion, as may be needed by the younger or older class in 
the main room, be given, and the catch-words or simple 
drawing by which the substitute teacher may make a 
note of the illustration that shall promptly recall it to 
her mind, be suggested. 

Do not hesitate to bring up disputed points, questions 
of controversy, traditions, or anything that will throw 
light on, or increase interest in, the lesson, though 
sometimes it may be wise to add, ‘* Don't give this to 
children,’ or, ‘‘1 would not raise this point among 
children.’ But the teacher. in training needs to meet 
for herself, and be ready to meet for her class, the skep- 
tical theories, the social problems, the practical issues, 
of the present day. For instance, the teacher who has 
taught for six months about the downfall of Israel and 
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Judah, :nd has not drawn a parallel with our own his- 
tory, has not shown some of the dangers that beset our 
own nation, has lost an opportunity for developing 
Christian citizenship. We want our substitute teachers 
to be trained to be quick to see how to bring the gospel 
teachings to bear on the every-day life of this nineteenth 
century. . 

Having gathered from the lesson portion the facts and 
points which will best affirm and confirm and illustrate 
that central thought, there will be, naturally, a deduc- 
tion which will embody the practical application for the 
boy and girl. With that placed at the foot of the pad, 
our substitute teacher will hold in her hands a synopsis 
of the half-hour’s work that will greatly aid her in her 
preparation for the next Sunday's possible call. 

Suppose the substitute, unaccustomed to, the work, a 
little nervous, and working hurriedly, finishes her les- 
son before the superintendent's bell rings. The train- 
ing-class should have taught her how to utilize that extra 
time in a review of her teaching by quick questions, by 
setting the children to ask each other questions, or 
by telling a Bible story in the language of to-day (and 
many of our older classes will fail to recognize it if it is 
well told), and letting the class find it in their Bibles 
after it is told. 

One thing more. Let the substitute’s class train its 
members in the routine work of the teachers of the 
school, —how the attendance should be marked, how the 
record of lessons, conduct, offerings, or whatever there 
is kept a record of in the school, is marked, so that 
from the minute she takes her place before a class the 
substitute shall find herself prepared for all the work of 
that class for that day. 

The teacher of such a substitute’s class needs to realize 
that his or her work is not done with Sunday. Those 
four or five who are assigned to the next Sunday's work , 
must be carried in loving, earnest prayer, before the 
great Teacher day by day. Let them know it is so, and 
a new devotion may be roused in the heart of the substi- 
tute teacher for the greatest work, except that of the gos- 
pel ministry, which God ever entrusted to man or woman. 

Wilmington, Del. _ 
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Letters of welcome to new primary 
children are often found to be a help 
in making a child feel at home, and, 
taken home, serve to show to the parents the little one's 
recognition by the teacher. In the Walmer Road Bap- 
tist School of Toronto, Mrs. M. A. Lainé, who is known 
to the readers of The Sunday School Times, issues a 
tiny pink folded card, with a picture of the church on 
the front, and inside a letter, with a slip for the parent 
to tear off and return to the teacher with name, address, 
and age of the child : 


Primary Letter 
of Welcome 
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“Lesson Helps 





Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1900 


1. July 1.—Jesus Walking on the Sea... .....-. Matt. 14 : 22-33 
2. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life... .......+ + John6: 22-40 
3. July 15.—The Gentile Woman’s Faith ........ Mark 7: 24-30 
4. July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ's 

ebuke..... see eeee ee Matt. 16: 13-26 


5. July 29.—The Transfiguration. ......, + + + « « Luke g: 28-36 
6. August 5.—Jesusand the Children. ......... Matt. 18 : 1-14 
7. August 12,—The Forgiving Spirit ......... . Matt. 18: e1-35 
8. August 19.—The Man Born Blind ,.........-. John 9: r-17 
9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd ......... John to: 1-16 
10. September 2.—The Seventy Sent Forth. ..... Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20 
11. September 9.—The Good Samaritan ......... Luke 10 : 25-37 
12. September 16.—The Rich Fool. ........ 2.6% Luke 12 : 13-23 
13. September 23.—The Duty of Watchfulmess. . . . . . Luke 12 : 35-46 


14. September 30.—Review. 


Lesson 4, July 22, 1900 


Peter’s Confession and Christ’s Rebuke 


Matt. 16: 13-26 
Read Mark 7 : 31 to8: 30. Memory verses : 24-26. 


GOLDEN TEXT: {f any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me,—Matt. 


16: 24. 
COMMON VERSION 


13 § When Jesus came into 
the coasts of Cés-a-ré’a Phi- 
lip’pi, he asked his disciples, 
saying. Whom do men say that 
I, the Son of man, am? 

14 And they said, Some say 
that thou art John the Baptist ; 
some, E-li‘as; and others, Jér- 
e-mi’as, or one of the prophets. 

15 He saith unto them, But 
whom say ye that I am ? 

16 And Si’mon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living 
God. 

17 And Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Si‘mon Biar-jd’na : for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed 77 
unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven. 

18 And I say also unto thee, 
‘That thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. 

19 And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. 

20 ‘hen charged he his disci- 
ples that they should tell no 
man that he was Jesus the 
Christ. 

21 § From that time forth be- 
gan Jesus to shew unto his dis- 
ciples, how that he must go 
unto Je-ru’sa-lém, and suffer 
many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and 
be killed, and be raised again 
the third day. 

22 ‘Then Peter took him, and 
began to rebuke him, saying, 
Be it far from thee, Lord: this 
shall not be unto thee. 

23 But he turned, and said 
unto Peter, Get thee behind me, 
Satan : thou art an offence unto 
me : for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those 
that be of men. 

24 § Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and fol- 
low me. 

25 For whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it : and whoso- 
ever will lose his life for my 
sake shall find it. 

26 For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? or what 
shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? 





REVISED VERSION 


13 Now when Jesus came into 
the parts of Czesarea Phi- 
lippi, he asked his disciples, 
saying, Who do men say 
1that the Son of man is? 

14 And they said, Some say 
John the Baptist; some, 
Elijah : and others, Jere- 
miah, or one of the prophets. 

5 He saith unto them, But 

16 who say ye that 1 am? And 

Simon Peter answered -and 

said, Thou art the Christ, 

the Son of the living God. 

17 And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah : for flesh 


and blood hath not revealed 
It UNTO thee, but my Pathos 


18 which is in heaven. And I 
also say unto thee, that thou 
art ? Peter, and upon this 
Srock I will build) my 
churgh ; and the gates of 
Hades shall fot prevail 

19 against it. I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven : 
and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall- be 

20 loosed in heaven. ‘Then 
charged he the disciples 
that they should tell no 
man that he was the Christ. 

2t From that time began 

4 Jesus to shew unto his dis- 

ciples, how that he eee 

unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the elders 
and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and the third 
day be raised up. And Peter 
took him, and began to re- 
buke him, saying, > Be it far 
from thee, Lord: this shall 
never be unto thee. But he 
turned, and said unto Peter, 

Get thee behind me, Satan : 

thou art a stumblingblock 

unto me: for thou mindest 
not the things of God, but 

24 the things of men. Then 
said Jesus unto his disciples, 
If any man ~ would come 
after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, 

25 and follow me. For whoso- 
ever would save his ® life shall 
lose it: and whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake 

26 shall find it. For what shall 
a man be profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and 
forfeit his * life ? or what shall 
aman give in exchange for 
his © life ? 
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! Many ancient authorities read that / the Son of man am. See Mark 


viii. 27; Luke ix. 18. *Gr. Petros. 


8Gr. petra. *Some ancient author- 


ities read Jesus Christ. Or, God have mercy on thee *® Or, soul 
In verse 25 the American Revisers would strike out the margin. 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Personal Confession and Cross-Bearing 


Sun.—/esus Again Retires from Galilee ( Matt. rs : 39 to 16: 12). 
Opposition renewed (1-4).. The last sign (4). Not the 
leaven of bread, but the leaven of false teaching (5-12). 

Mon.— The Connection in Mark (Mark 8 : 10-26}. Slow to learn 


lessons Geen) - The blind man of Bethsaida 
Fulias (21-24). second anointing (25, 26). 
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Tues.— Confession and Cross-Bearing (Matt. 16: 13-28. Com- 
pare Mark 8: 27 t09: 12; Luke g: 18-27). Confession de- 
manded (13-15). Confession made (16-19). : ‘The cross re- 
jected (20-23). The cross accepted (24-28). 

Wed.— The Account in Mark (Mark 8: 27 09:1). A personal 
uestion (27-30). ‘The cross foretold (31). Peter rebuked 
or rejecting the cross (32, 33). Confessing or denying 

Christ (8 : 34 to 9 : 1). 

Thurs.— The Account in Luke (Luke 9: 18-27). The Christ of 
God (18-20). Must suffer, be killed, and rise the third day 
(20-22). Daily cross-bearing (23-27). 

Fri.—As Foretold by Isaiah (Isa. $3: 4-12). To be despised and 
rejected (1-3). Our iniquities to be laid on him (4-6). To 
bear the sins of many (7-12). 

Sat.— Confirmed by Peter (1 Pet. 1). His sufferings, death, and 
the glories that follow (1-12). Redeemed with his pre- 
cious blood (13-22). Begotten of incorruptible seed, through 
the word of God (23-25). 

Sun.— Jesus’ Own Statement ( Matt. 16: 27-28). He foretells his 
death and resurrection (21). Satan uses Peter to object 
(22, 23). What following Christ implies (24-27). 

Chicago, Mz. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—From the regions of Tyre 
and Sidon, Jesus returned to the east side of the 
lake, ‘‘ through the midst of the borders of Decapolis’’ 
(Mark 7 : 31); many were healed, the cure of a deaf 
man being narrated by Mark only (Mark 7 : 32-35); 
then followed the feeding of the four thousand ; the re- 
turn to the west side of the lake (Magadan, Dalma- 
nutha); renewed opposition ; another voyage to the 
eastern shore ; a discourse about leaven, in consequence 
of the disciples’ forgetting to take bread ; the gradual 
healing of a blind man (Mark 8 : 22-26). Andrews 
places at this point John 7 to 10 : 21 (the feast of taber- 
nacles and the healing of the man born blind), but to 
this view there are serious objections. 

PLace.—Near Cesarea Philippi, an important city 
about twenty miles north of the Sea of Galilee, near 
the headwaters of the upper Jordan, at the base of Mt. 
Hermon, 

Time.—Summer of the year of Rome 782 ; that is, 
A.D. 29. 

PARALLEL PassaGeEs. —Mark 8 : 27-33 ; Luke g : 18-23. 
Verses 17-19 are peculiar to Matthew. 


% 


Critical Notes 

Verse 13.—Jnto the parts of Caesarea Philippi: The 
journey was due north from Bethsaida Julias (Mark 
8 : 22).—Asked his disciples: *‘In the way'’ (Mark), 
after ‘‘praying alone’’ (Luke).—Who: ‘‘Whom"’ is 
ungrammatical.— That the Son of man is ? So the better 
authorities ; the other form (Rev. Ver., marg.) is due to 
the influence of the other accounts. 

Verse 14.—Some say: The various opinions imply 
that he had not yet been accepted by many as the Mes- 
siah.—/Jeremiah : Probably because his preaching had 
become more severe in reproof. 

Verse 15.—Ve: This is emphatic; a demand for 
confession on their part. 

Verse 16.—Simon Peter: Taking the lead, in accord- 
ance with his temperament. — Zhou art the Christ ; The 
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Messiah.— 7he Son of the living God: Peculiar to 
Matthew. The next verse shows that the phrase ‘‘Son 
of God*’ has here a specific, unique sense, as at the 
baptism, transfiguration, and elsewhere. 
suggests God as the true source of life. 
Verse 17.—Blessed art thou: Because of his ability 
to make this confession. —Bar- Jonah : ‘Son of Jonah,"’ 
probably equivalent of ‘Son of John" (comp. John 
1: 42, Rev. Ver.).—Filesh and blood: The knowledge 
had not been derived from any human source. —But my 
Father: This revelation was confirmed by outward 
proofs, and enlarged, but it was primarily from God. 
Verse 18.—/ also say unto thee; ** Also" is joined 
with ‘‘I,"’ not with ‘‘say.''— Zhou art Peter, and upon 
this rock : The margins of the Revised Version show that 
there is a slight ‘difference between the word « Peter"’ 
and ‘‘rock.’’ If our Lord spoke in Aramaic, this varia- 
tion would not occur, but in Greek the change of form 
was required to carry out the idea of a rock foundation. 
Hence it is not probable that pefros suggests a piece of 
rock, and fefra a large, solid rock. The play on words 
is undoubted, and the best modern commentators refer 
«this rock'’ to Peter. To refer it to Peter's confession 
spoils the figure, and is otherwise objectionable, though 
many hold this view in order to oppose the improper 
inferences from the application to Peter, which, how- 
ever, can be better met in other ways. Augustine 
thought our Lord pointed to himself as ‘‘ this rock,’’ but 
there is nothing in the passage itself to suggest this,-—/ 
will build: In the future.—My church: My" is 
slightly emphatic ; ‘‘church,"’ literally ‘* congregation,’ 
occurs only twice in the Gospels (here and chap. 18 : 17). 
It has two senses: the invisible church, the body of 
Christ (so here) ; a local assembly of Christian believers. 
Only once (Acts 9 : 31, correct reading) does it seem to 
apply to a wider ecclesiastical organization, and never to 
a material building.—And the gates of Hades: Not 
‘*Gehenna,’’ but the state or place of the dead. - The 
reference is, therefore, not to the power of Satan, but to 
the power of decay and destruction. Christ's church 


cannot perish. 
verse ry une ince muuresscu 10 reter, vu com- 


pare chapter 18 : 18.— Zhe keys of the kingdom of 
heaven: The new rule of Christ, beginning on earth in 
the Christian dispensation ; not of the church, or of 
heaven. The promise was fulfilled historically in the 
case of Peter, preaching and exercising discipline.— 
Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth: ** Thou" is not 
emphatic. ‘‘Bind'’ and ‘ loose’’—that is, forbid or 
permit—refer to the judicial and legislative power of the 
apostles (chap. 18:18), Peter being the leader. The 
promise is a limited one, as events showed, 

Verse 20.— Then charged he: A strong expression. — 
That he was the Christ: ‘‘Jesus"’ is not well attested. 
They were not yet fit to proclaim him as Messiah, and 
the people were not prepared for the message. 


‘* Living"’ 


Verse 21.——-From that time; ‘Forth'’ is unneces- 
sary. Marking an epoch in the training of the Twelve. 
Began Jesus ; The two oldest manuscripts have ‘ Jesus 
Christ.""— 70 Jerusalem; Peculiar to Matthew. The 
three classes of the sanhedrin are named in all three ac- 
counts. — Zhe third day : Mark, ‘‘ after three days,’’ and 
so usually, the two phrases being equivalent. Mark 
adds, ‘‘And he spake the saying openly."’ 

Verse 22.— Zook him: Took him aside.—Began to 
rebuke him; To oppose his saying, as in what follows. 
—Be it far from thee: 
that is, ‘‘God have mercy on thee,'’ though the render- 
ing of the text gives the sense. — 7//s shall never be unto 
thee: A direct denial of our Lord's prediction, probably 


Literally, ‘‘ propitious to thee ; 


in a presumptuous spirit. ‘‘Never’’ is a strong nega- 
tive, ‘‘in no wise."’ 

Verse 23.— Zurned: According to Mark, in the pres- 
ence of the disciples.—Said unto Peter: Mark, {‘re- 
buked Peter."’—Get thee behind me, Satan: As at the 
temptation (chap. 4 10). —Stumblingblock : Not an 
obstacle, but an occasion of stumbling, or falling. — 
Mindest ; Not ‘‘savourest ;"' he did not think and feel 
as God approved, but from purely human impulse. 

Verse 24.— Unto his disciples ; The parallel accounts 
show the presence of others.—// any man would: Not 
‘«will "* (the simple auxiliary), but ‘‘willeth,’’ or “de- 
sireth."’. So'in verse 25.—Deny himself, and take up 
his cross; The tenses point to single acts; once for all 
do this ; but Luke adds “ daily.""—Fo//low me; Con- 
tinuously. This is the aim of the self-denial and cross- 
bearing, —to be able to follow Christ. 


a atl 
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Verse 25.—/For: Explaining the necessity for the 
self-denial. — Would save his life: Physical life, on 
earth.—Shal/ lose it; In the higher sense. —Lose his life 
for my sake: The last phrase shows that ‘‘life’’ is 
used in the lower sense.—<Sha// find it; In the true 
sense. The word rendered ‘‘life'’ also means ‘‘soul,’’ 
but that sense is impossible here,’’ and highly im- 
probable in the next verse. 

Verse 26.— What shall a man be profited: The future 
is the better attested reading. —/For/eit: The verb is 
not that rendered ‘‘lose’’ in verse 25.—Zéf/e: In the 
sense of higher or true ‘‘ life,’ as in the latter half of 
the two previous sentences, ‘‘Soul'’ weuld add a third 
sense, and this sense is impossible in the parallel pas- 
sage in Luke (‘‘lose or forfeit his own self'’). The no- 
tion of ‘losing the soul,’’ though so familiar, is not in 
accordance with biblical usage, or biblical psychology. 
—Give in exchange: The idea is of buying back. 
” After forfeiting his true life, even ‘‘ the whole world’’ is 
not a sufficient price with which to purchase it again. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


rf ET Tuee Bentnp Me, SATAN: THOU ART A 

STUMBLINGBLOCK UNTO Meg,’’—A familiarity 
with the Oriental usage of this term of rebuke will re- 
lieve to a considerable extent its apparent harshness and 
severity. To the casual reader it would seem very hard 
that the disciple whose affection for his Master prompted 
him to deprecate the predicted sufferings of that Master 
should for the same be so severely rebuked as to be ac- 
tually called Satan, What was probably meant, how- 
ever, was that the suggestion of refusing to endure suf- 
fering was to be spurned and rejected as coming from 
Satan, and of a kind with those which our Lord had 
successfully resisted and overcome in his temptation in 
the wilderness. 


2 RE ere See Ee epee Ey PT eT 
while retaining its original meaning of the adversary, 
the accuser, and the prince of evil spirits, yet is in fre- 
quent use also as a term expressive of sly cunning, or of 
special expertness in any particular craft or occupation. 
A mother will even speak of her son who causes her 
anxiety as ‘‘a real sheytan,'’ where a Western mother 
would perhaps say that he was ‘‘a cunning rogue."’ At 
schvol the best athlete may be called, by his school- 
fellows, ‘‘a sheytan."' An unfortunate American cyclist, 
a few years ago, while attempting to pass through Kur- 
distan on his wheel, was shot by a man who thought 
there was something satanic in the way in which he 
spun along over the ground. The popular name in 
Asia Minor for the bicycle is ‘‘Sheytan arabassi ;"’ 
that is, ‘‘Satan’s carriage,’’ or ‘‘ devil wagon.’’ 

Where moral qualities are not regarded as of the first 
importance, it is not surprising that the attribution of a 
sly cunning or power of deception implied in the term 
*«Satan ’’ should even excite a certain degree of admira- 
tion, and that to call a person a ‘‘sheytan’’ might be 
considered complimentary rather than otherwise. 

I once asked a native of the East if he habitually 
prayed, Upon his replying in the affirmative, I asked 
to whom he prayed. He replied that he prayed mostly 
to Satan, because he was the one of whom he was the 
most afraid, and the one whose help he most needed in 
his business. There.is no doubt that in this exaltation 
of low cunning over probity and dissimulation over 
truthfulness in the education of the youth is to be found 
the chief cause of the moral degeneration and the 
lamentable want of business integrity so prevalent in 
Oriental countries. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
> a a. 
Christ Confessed; Christ Crucified, 
a Stumbling-Block 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE comparative seclusion of Cesarea Philippi among 

its gushing fountains was fit for the great epoch- 
making confession by Peter, and the solemn disclosure 
which followed it. Our Lord’s two questions to the dis- 
ciples were clearly meant to elicit their articulate avowal 
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of belief that he was Messiah, and to make them 
feel that they stood alone in that faith. It braces men, 
and intensifies their grip of their convictions, to estimate 
fully the isolation which they entail, and it sifts adherents, 
driving off the chaff. 


‘* He’s a slave who dare not be 
In the right with two or three,”’ 


The opinions of those most favorable to Jesus looked no 
higher than to him as a reappearance of one or other of 
the national heroes, but to be his disciple meant recog- 
nizing him as Messiah. Peter spoke for all, or, if there 
were any who did not share his conviction, they must 
have felt that they were in the wrong place, and would 
probably ‘‘ walk no more with him.’’ It was Gideon's 
test over again. Jesus diminished the numbers, and 
thereby increased the strength, of his chosen band. To 
speak one’s belief in plain words clears one’s own mind 
and strengthens the belief. Mystical is the power of 
speech, and we are not fully conscious of what we be- 
lieve till we make the effort to state it. 

The disciples had, in the case of some, at all events, 
of the Twelve, begun their discipleship with recognizing 
Jesus as the Messiah. Was this solemn confession, 
then, any advance? Not in regard to the substance of 
their belief, but decidedly so in regard to the definite- 
ness with which that belief was brought out as indispen- 
sable to discipleship, and as antagonistic to the opinions 
of the mass. We, too, have to learn what is the mini- 
mum that makes a Christian, and that no exaltation of 
Jesus in our thoughts to a place that any man has filled, 
or can fill, is enough. He is not one of the great of 
old, nor belonging to their class ; he is unique, new, the 
incarnate Word, the anointed Christ. Whether Peter 
meant anything approaching to what we know to be the 
meaning of the title, by calling Jesus ‘‘ the Son of God,”’ 
we do not discuss. He did mean something more than 
««the Christ,’’ and his words are neither tautological nor 
simply parallel expressions. 

The Saviour’s heart welled over in joy at the devel- 
oped faith and full confession. His labor, then, had 
mot Leen a1) --nin Cama cand had feHen on good ground 
His first word to Peter reflects this joyful emotion by its 
pronouncing him ‘blessed,’’—a lofty idea, far above 
‘chappy’’ or the like,—and by its using the full name, 
indicative of a certain solemnity, as well as by its tracing 
his belief to direct divine illumination. The name is also 
in strong contrast with the new name, Peter, which had, 
indeed, been foretold by Jesus on the apostle’s first 
meeting with him (‘‘ Thou sha/t de called’’), but is now 
formally conferred. The change from Simon to Peter, a 
rock-man, is the result of his faith just expressed in his 
confession. Not to him as a man, but as possessor of 
that faith, is it given to be arock. Like all that follows, 
this name, with the qualities implied in it, given to the 
first confessor, is no exclusive appanage of the man 
Simon, but belongs to all sharers of his faith. That 
faith makes men strong, ‘‘ steadfast, immoveable.’’ To 
degrade this great passage into meaning the conferring 
of prerogatives on the Apostle is incongruous with the 
situation, and takes all the depth and power out of it 
Jesus is speaking of the confession just made, and of its 
effects on men and the world, and speaks of the con- 
fessor only as one of the class, the first in time of the 
great multitude whom that faith will endow with the 
powers which he proceeds to set forth. 

First, he declares that the faith in his Messiahship is 
the rock on which he will build his church. Observe 
the care with which ‘‘this rock'’ is distinguished from 
the rock-man. Could language have been more explicit 
in warning against confusing the belief of the foundation 
truth with the believer of it? The Apostle was the 
foundation, in the same sense in which Paul speaks of 
‘«the foundation of the apostles and prophets ;’’ that is, 
as laying the foundation by his preaching, not as being 
it. The meaning of the great promise is that the church 


is to be composed of confessors of the Messiahship of 


Jesus. Note that 4e builds, and that it is Ais. The 
church thus built is immortal ; ‘‘the gates of Hades,"’ 
the portals from which pour out the emissaries of death, 
shall send forth no warriors who can destroy it. 

Next Jesus addresses Peter again, and, as before, the 
promises apply to all who echo Peter's confession, To 
have the keys of the kingdom of heaven (not of ‘the 
church ;"’ the variation of phrase is significant) is to ad- 
mit to it, and that means that the kingdom of heaven is 
entered by those who receive the truth which its confessors 
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proclaim. Christian men wield the power of opening 
the gates by faithful utterance of the truth, and their. 
responsibility for guilty silence is as great as their power. 
Binding and loosing was a familiar rabbinical expres- 
sion, not for pardoning or condemning, but for prolibit- 
ing or permitting, and the promise, like the foregoing 
one, carries solemn responsibility. Men who hold fast 
by the truth which admits to Christ's church are the 
conscience of the world, and in the measure in which 
they do hold it fast will judge of right and wrong, in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the supreme Lawgiver. It 
is their duty to speak out on moral questions, and to 
speak with the earnestness and authority of servants of 
heaven. But all these prerogatives depend for continu- 
ance on their keeping firm to their confession and to the 
Christ whom they confess. 

Space will not allow of any adequate consideration of 
the remainder of the lesson. We can but note with ut- 
most baldness its rich significance. Jesus wished no 
hasty recruits, who would not understand even as much 
as the disciples did of what the Christ must be. The 
latter needed one strange, sad lesson yet, before they 
were fit to tell men that he was the Christ, and that les. 
son Jesus immediately began to give. A suffering Mes. 
siah was unknown to Jewish opinion, plainly as he was 
portrayed in Scripture, and the disciples recoiled from it 
as much as others did. Therefore they had to be settled 
in the faith of his Messianic character before they could 
be plainly taught of the cross. But the second lesson 
had to follow swiftly on the first, or gross expectations 
would begin to ferment in their minds. Jesus, indeed, 
saw the cross from the beginning casting its dark shadow 
on his path, and had consciously accepted it at the 
temptation, but it had been impossible for him to tell 
the disciples of it, and he had to carry the secret alone. 
The details of his passion were clear before him, and 
beyond them the triumph of the resurrection. Let us 
adore the resolute love which never wavered in its pur- 
pose and lived a life of gracious charity, with a heart 
and a hand for every sorrow, though the cross was ever 
present. 

The man of rock did not prove himself rock in his 
sudden lapse back into human ways of thinking, and he 
did prove himself puffed up by the praise just given. 
The extremes of faithful confession and of self-sufficiency 
may quickly alternate in us all. Affection blended with 
less admirable emotions in his rude contradiction, and 
in this fall he is not a wonder of weakness, but only too 
true a mirror for us all. Rebuke as stern as eulogium 
had been exuberant meets his lapse from the disciple’ s 
attitude. Both rebuke and eulogium are the voice oi 
love. By both Jesus seeks to keep his servant on the 
foundation, the rock. firmness of which makes him firm 
who builds on it. Jesus heard in Peter's utterance en 
echo of the Tempter's offer in the desert. Even a man 
whom the Father has taught the knowledge of Christ 
may swiftly be changed into a mouthpiece of Satan. 
Let us not be high-minded, but fear. 

The cross is the Christian's pattern as well as his 
hope. On it Jesus finished his atoning work, in which 
he has no imitators, and on it Jesus set all his followers 
the example of the life of self-sacrifice, which is the only 
true life. We must die to live. To live to self is death ; 
to slay self is to live the Christ life. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Thou Art the Christ 


SSENTIAL points: 1. Men who knew Christ in- 

timately, heard his word, saw his works, felt his 

Spirit, gave in the verdict, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God"’ (v. 16). 

2. Christ accepts this view of his character and nature 
without a word of dissent. 

3. This is too great a truth for human discovery. It 
is revealed to any soul that really knows it by my Father 
who is in heaven. Divine revelation still sensibly goes 
on to any seeking heart (v. 17). 

4. On the divine sonship of Christ the church is un- 
assailably founded. 

5. The power of discipline, of admission and exciu- 
sion, is given to the church organization (v. 19). It is 
an awful responsibility. 
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6. Human nature may be able to receive one revela- 
tion (v. 17), but not a greater and more mysterious one 
(v. 21). 

7- In the midst of great revelations and blessings, 
Satan may come as a tempter. As to Jesus, after bap- 
tism and being filled with the Spirit, so now he comes 
to Peter in his great revelation. The discerning Christ 
saw more than Peter the instrument, even Satan the inner 
cause (v. 23). He had left Christ only ‘ for a season."’ 
How often he came later we do not know. But we 
think the Prince of the Power of the Air twice sought to 
whelm all the early church in the sea, and now seeks to 
prevent the realization of the absolute essential of the 
world’s salvation—the sacrifice of Christ. 

8. Because of this the Lord immediately goes on to 
reassert not only the atoning death of himself, but the 
necessity for ‘‘any man’’ who would come after him to 
take up his cross, lose his own kind of life (not physi- 
cal death), and take up Christ's kind of life. This gives 
a life so exalted and beatific that the whole world is 
nought compared to it. 

g. What is the meaning of ‘‘take up the cross’? 
) It is a figure of such strength as to be otherwise inex- 
pressible. In what respect do we pupils of his do it 
‘daily’? ? 

University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


HO do men say that the Son of man is? (v.13) ° 


Maybe he asked this question just to test Peter ; 
but maybe he was tired out, discouraged, troubled. The 
simple-hearted conviction in Peter's answer to the ques- 


tion may have been the turning-point in the life of 
He may have 
Don’t ever speak a discour- 
aging word to any one. You don't know what a noble 
Reassure 


Jesus, and so in the life of humanity. 
saved Jesus from despair. 


life it may wreck. Believe in your friends. 
them. Sustain them, Encourage them to go rorwara. 

If any man would come after me (v.24). I say fear- 
lessly that any man who does not want to ‘‘ come after’’ 


Jesus Christ must be under the dqminion of bad mo- 
I do not mean that he is a bad man because he 


tives. 
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paid out a little bit of his conscience and his heart and 
his soul. Before long he had expended all the power 
that was in him to enjoy what he had accumulated. 
He was too worried to enjoy his money. He was too 
nervous to read his books. He was too occupied to 
look at his pictures, He was so irritable and cross that 
his friends avoided him. He could not bear to be in a 
crowd, because his sympathies were all dried up. He 
could not bear to be alone because his conscience was 
always tormenting him. He had everything but the 
power to enjoy what he did have. What good did it do 
him? What good would it do you to have a bicycle, it 
it cost you your legs to get it? 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





PETER LEADER » 
THE KEEPER 
TEMPTER 
MARTYR 











Of the twelve disciples, which one do you know best ? 
Peter was a remarkable man, and there was so much in 
him that reminds us of ourselves that it is always inter- 
esting to study him. We learn a good deal about Peter 
in to-day’s lesson ; we see him in four characters. 

First, Peter the eader. What question did Jesus ask ? 
Who speaks in answer? Peter led the belief of the rest, 
just as he so often led their footsteps. Some people are 
born to be leaders, and will either do great good or great 
evil. Jesus calls Peter, or Peter's confession, the rock 
upon which he will build his church. 

Then we see Peter the decfer. It is often said, from 
this, that St. Peter carries the keys of heaven ; and so 
he did, as an apostle. Butsodo you. You can speak 


and act so.as.to_hrine. somebody into the kinedom or 
keep somebody out. Peter was the first keeper of the 


door, but not the last or only one. He preached one 
day, and let in three thousand. How many have you 
let in ? 

‘ Now look at Peter the /emfter, trying to persuade 


does not adopt my own particular theory about the 
nature of Jesus. But I say that if any man does not 
want to live the life that Jesus lived, be governed by his 
motives, seek his ends, or do his deeds, he must be all 
wrong inside. There has never been a dissenting voice 
of any importance raised against the claim that Jesus 
Christ embodied in himself the ideal life of man. If 
therefore you do not want to follow him, you do not 
want to live the ideal life, but prefer a life actually base, 
or at least low. There is no escape from that con- 
clusion. Many good men have doubted Christ's divin- 
ity, but no good man ever failed to try to imitate him. 
There are two little verses which have cut a great figure 


Jesus not to suffer and die. He meant well, but he made 
a great mistake. What does Jesus say to him? Any- 
body who tries to persuade his friend not to do what the 
friend thinks is right, may be the voice of Satan to him. 

And lastly, we look forward through many years of 
hard work, and see Peter the marfyr taking up his cross 
and following Jesus to death. He lost his life and found 
it. Golden Text? 

Trenton, N. /. 

“ 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘ Bible Songs ’') 


in my life. I always pass them along when I can: “Thou say’ st, Take up thy cross.” Psalm 89 : 15-18. 
aa *‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken."’ Psal ves 12-16.) 
‘*1f Jesus Christ was a man, and only a man, I say ‘Onward, Christian soldiers." salm 2: I- beat 


That of’all mankind I cleave to him, and to him will cleave « yecus, my strength, my hope.” Psalm 110 : 1-5. 


alway. ‘Jesus, I love thy charming name."’ ATS9: 1-4.) 

pis ‘ ‘* My hope is built on nothing less."’ Psalm 27 : cams 8.) 

** If Jesus Christ is a God, and the only God, I swear “T gave my life for thee.” Seeteictas (37 ‘s “ 
I will foliow him through heaven and hell, the earth, the «Oh, could I speak the matchless worth.” (81 : 3 4, 6.) 


sea, and the air.”’ 


I think that if a boy or a girl, a man or a woman, can- 2% % 


not subscribe to that creed, their hearts must be wrong. 

Take up his cross (v. 24). © If you do not want to take 
it up, it will be strapped on your back. You had better 
bear it cheerfully, for bear it you will have to. You will 
spend more time in trying to take it off, or throw it down, 
than in carrying it. You can have your choice between 
carrying your cross or trying every day to get from under 
it. One or the other you must do. You had better 
bear it cheerfully. And don't be wasting your time try- 
ing to trade your own for some. one’s else. I have in 
my congregation the best harness-maker in America ; 
but he never made a harness that would not chafe some- 
where. There was never a chafeless harness, or a 
chafeless cross, and there never will be. 

What shall a man be profited, etc. (v. 26). Maybe you 
do not understand how a man can gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul. Well, old Curmudgeon did not 
until he experienced it. For every thousand dollars, 
and for every acre of land, and for every wor! of art, he 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—Why did Christ leave Galilee? Where 
did he go? Who came to him there with a peti- 
tion? How did she gain her desire? 

1. THE GREAT CONFESSION (vs. 13-16).—What events 
probably occurred after Christ's visit to the borders of 
Tyre and Sidon? (Mark 7 : 31-37; 8: 1-26; John 7:1 
to 10:21.) Where was Cesarea Philippi? What had 
Christ been doing before he asked this momentous ques- 
tion ? (Luke g : 18.) Why was it an important question 
for the disciples to answer? Why is it important for us ? 
How could the various theories named in verse 14 have 
arisen ? But what was the real question ? (v. 15.) What 
did a Jew mean by “the Christ'’ ? What facts proved 
to Peter that Jesus was divine ? 

2, Tue GREAT FOUNDATION (vs. 17-20).—What does 
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‘*Bar-Jonah'’ mean? Why was Peter ‘ Blessed’’ ? 
In what ways must the truth of Christ's deity be brought 
home to men’s minds? What does « Peter’’ signify ? 
What is the *‘ rock"’ on which Christ builds his church ? 
What is the church? Why are ‘‘the gates of hell” 
put in place of hell itself? What evidence is there of 
the triumph of the church over hell? What really is 
the power of ‘‘the keys’’? To whom was it given? 
Why did not Christ wish his Messiahship proclaimed ? 

3. STUMBLINGBLOCK AND Cross (vs, 21-26).—Why 
‘‘must’’ Jesus be crucified? Why did he from that 
time speak more plainly on. that subject? Why did 
Peter protest? How did he thus become a ‘‘ stumbling- 
block’’ to Christ? What are some of the Christian's 
crosses? How are men to ‘‘lose’’ their lives? How, 
then, do they «‘find’’ them ? 

Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Evoking Confession and Disclosing Truth 
Analysis 


I, THE CONFESSIONS EVOKED (vs. 13-16). 


1. The Popular Confession : 
Who do men say that the Son of man is ? (13.) 
Who do men say that I am? (Mark 8: 27.) 

Who do the multitudes say that I am? (Luke 9 : 18.) 
Some say, John the 
miah (14). 

They told Him, saying, 


Baptist; some, Elijah: and others, Jere- 


..+ One of the prophets (Mark 8 : 28), 
Others, that one of the old prophets is risen again (Luke 9g: 19). 


2. The Apostolic Confession : 
But who say ye that 1 am ? (15.) 
He asked them, But who say ye that I am ? (Mark 8: 29.) 
He said unto them, But who say ye that I am ? (Luke g : 20.) 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God (16). 
Peter answereth, . . . Thou art the Christ (Mark 8 : 29), 
Peter answering said, The Christ of God (Luke g: 20), 





lil, THE TRUTHS DISCLOSED (vs. 17-26). 
1. As to Genuine Bk dne 
Pilavcad sat Bhmee Chana Mm Fo =k Som m ~— 
Thou, O Lord, hast blessed, and it is blessed for ever (1 Chron, 
17 : 27). 


Blessed are your eyes, for they see (Matt. 13: 16). 


2. As to Divine Revelation: 
Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
(17). 
Unto us God revealed them through the Spirit (1 Cor. 2; 10). 
It was the good pleasure of God... to reveal his Son in me 
(Gal. 1: 15, 16). 
3- As to Christ’s Charch : 
Upon this rock 1 will build my church (18). 
A wise man... built his house upon the rock (Matt. 7: 24). 
Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner stone (Eph. 2: 20), 


4. As to Hestile Impotence: 

The gates of Hades shali not prevail against it (18). 
He must... put all his enemies under his feet (1 Cor. 15: 25). 
I have the keys of death and of Hades (Rev. 1; 18). 


5- As to Apestolic Authority: 
7 will give unto Chee the keys of the kingdom (19). 
The key of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder (Isa. 
22 : 22). 
Being built upon the foundation of the apostles (Eph. 2 : 20). 


6. As to Christ's Sufferings: 

He must’... suffer,... be killed, and... be raised up (21). 
To mock, and to scourge, and to crucify (Matt. 20 : 19). 
So must the Son of man be lifted up ( John 3 : 14). 


7. As to Worldly Wisdom: 
Thou mindest not the things of God, but... of men (23). 


They that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh 
(Rom. 8: s). 


Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ (Phil. 2: 5). 
8. As te Human Consecration: 
Let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me (24). 
He that doth not take his cross... is not worthy of me (Matt. 
to : 38). 
Let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily (Luke g : 23). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at his Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.—Jas. 1: 22. 


b 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Matt. 16: 13-20. ) Peter's confession and Christ's 
TUES.—Matt. 16: 21-28. j Rebuke. 

WeED.—John 6 : 66-71. Another confession. 
THuURS.—1 John 4:1-6. True confession. 
Fri.—1 Pet. 2: 1-10. The corner stone. 
Sat.—Eph. 2: 11-22. The sure foundation. 
SUN.—Phbil. 3: 1-11. For Christ's sake. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 


1. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Lesson Topic: The Pleasure of Helping Others. 
ili, Golden Text: // any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.— 
Matt. 16 : 24. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. Readiness to help others when it costs some- 
thing. 
2. Finding happiness in helping others. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Any story of helpfulness including the ele- 
ment of self-denial. 
2. Review of the lesson The Call of Matthew. 








VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


(Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and IX is illus- 
trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are 
designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not 
always elaborating the details.) 


3. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Begin by recalling a previous lesson in which the idea 
of ‘following Jesus*’ was taught; for example, The 
Call of Matthew. Lead from this review to the thought 
that the twelve disciples were all called to be Jesus’ fol- 
lowers. But these twelve followers of Jesus needed to 
be taught. Do you remember some of the places in 
which Jesus gathered his disciples and others about him, 


nd ght the mi Yes, on the mountaifi_ side and the 
ia e shore, and also in the church, or syRagogue. 


2. THE Lesson Story, 

Jesus wanted to show the twelve disciples how to be 
his true followers, so he took them to a quiet place in 
the country. Here Jesus taught them. Among other 
things, he taught them the words of our Golden Text. 
Let us repeat them together. What did Jesus mean 
when he said these words? I am sure he meant that 
the followers of Jesus are those who make others happy. 
Let us see what they mean, 

3. Tue TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

When we play ‘follow the leader,’’ what inust we be 
ready to do? If weare followers of Jesus, we must do 
the same kind, gentle, and loving things that he did. 
Sometimes it may be hard, but Jesus did hard things. 
Sometimes we may have to deny ourselves, that is, give 
up our own way, but, after all, that is the way to be 
truly happy. Jesus had to bear his cross. Every boy 
and girl who follows him-will have hard things to bear, 
and these hard things we sometimes call crosses. We 
will not have crosses of wood, such as Jesus had to 
carry, but when we are called upon to give up our play 
to hclp mother, we have a little cross to bear. Some- 
times, when we have some nice candy, and would like 
to keep it all for ourselves, it may be a cross for us to be 
kind and share it with others. Jesus knew that the 
secret of real happiness is in making others happy, and 
that is why he wanted his followers to do as he did. Let 
me tell you a story. 

One day at school Lucy was going into the playground 
at recess-time. The girls had planned a lovely game of 
hide-and-seek. As Lucy was going out the door, she 
thought of the new girl who had come to school that 
morning. The new girl was shy, and did not like to 
come and play with the others, and tlis made Lucy 
sorry for her. Although she wanted very much to go 
and play with the other girls, she gave up the game, 
and spent recess-time talking with the new girl. Lucy 
lost the game, but her kind action made her very happy. 

Here is another story. 

**Now, then! There is room for one more!" cried 
Uncle George. ‘‘ Pack him in, and we're off."’ 

Room in the crowded wagon for only one more, and, 
alas ! there were two eager little boys left standing on 
the sidewalk, longirg with ali their little hearts to take a 
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‘* Which of you shall it be?"’ said Uncle George. 

There was a moment's pause. Then Teddie stepped 
back. 

‘* Let it be Harry,’’ he said. «I will stay behind."’ 

So Harry was swung up into the empty seat. The 
whip cracked, and away they went, leaving Teddie alone, 
winking with all his might to keep the tears out of his 
eyes. Pretty soon he ran upstairs to visit his grandma. 
Grandma was sitting by the window. She laid down 
her sewing, and gathered Teddie up in her arms. 

‘* My dear little boy,'’ she said, ‘‘ has been trying to 
follow Jesus, —hasn't he ?'’ 

Teddie nodded. Presently he said : 

‘*Grandma, does Jesus notice when a little boy tries 
to do right ?’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed he does ; and it makes him glad.’’ 

Teddie’'s round face grew solemn. 

‘«Can a little boy like me make Jesus feel glad ?’’ 

‘* Yes, dear,’’ 

‘Isn't that queer,’’ said Teddie, ‘‘ and splendid ?’’ 

‘And isn't it queer,’’ said grandma gently, ‘‘ that 
when little boys like you and old ladies like me can 
make Jesus glad, we sometimes forget, and make him 
sorry ?"’ 

‘‘I think I am happier than if I had gone for the 
drive,’’ said Teddie. And he was. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


Helping Others 
Makes us Happy. 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 








The Lesson 
Story. 


ty aration | Review cf Past Lessons 
colle gates on Following Jesus. 
Story. J 


VIII. Pictures for the Children 


Jesus Teaching the Twelve. 





None. 
IX. Blackboard Illustrations 

1. During the preparation for the lesson story write 
the words TRUE FOLLOWERS OF JESUS upon the black- 
board. 

~~ he pashagin the ctories ahaut lLwey end Teddie 
draw two squares, to represent picture frames. Tell the 
children that you will tell them the stories, and they 
must paint the pictures in their imaginations. 





TRUE FOLLOWERS 
OF JESUS 


LUCY TEDODIE 











~ 





[Epiror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ETER'’S Confession and Christ's Rebuke (Matt. 16: 
13-26). Material: Matt. 15 : 29 to 16: 26; Mark 
7: 31 tog: 37). 

The teacher must read the narrative, as given under 
the head of ‘‘ Material.’" From that select such parts 
as are fitted for your class. Trace out on your map the 
Master's journeys. To me it seems that the story of the 
feeding of the four thousand, and the healing of the 
blind man (Mark 8 ; 22-26), are the most important of 
the intervening events on which to dwell. 
to the story of the lesson. 


Now come 
After drawing out the narra- 
tive of Peter's confession, show how the Lord’s praise 
probably made Peter too self-complacent, so that when 
Jesus spoke of his rejection and crucifixion, Peter ven- 
tured to rebuke his Lord, and tell him not to talk in that 
way. I presume that Peter never dreamed that ‘by this 
condescension, the Lord would become the Saviour of 
the world. He thought that only by his being exalted 
could Jesus help men. So he tried to drive out any 
thoughts of rejection from Christ's mind. Then it was 
that the Master told the twelve that cross-bearing was to 


_ it is equally true in the spiritual world. 
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be the rule of the disciples’ life, and that only by going 
down could they really go up. - This last truth is ‘the 
one that seems to me the best to emphasize in to-day's 
lesson. 

Cross-Bearing and Crown-Wearing 

Everyone likes to have a crown, but there are few 
that are willing to bear the cross. Or, to put it in other 
words, all like to have the results of effort, but few like 
the effort. This is true in all departments of life. All 
boys would like to be powerful athletes. But not all 
are willing to do what is necessary to become giants. It 
costs to become a giant, or to be first-class in any line of 
athletics. Practice, self-denial, patience, are called for, 
as the cross to be borne before the crown can be worn. 
Even prize-fighters know this, and practice it too. 

But this principle holds true in our higher nature. 
Just now our colleges have had their commencements. 
Who are those who took the honors? Surely not those 
who have borne no cross. No, it is just those who 
for years have borne the cross of hard study, who are 
now wearing the crown of reward. These are the men 
who have ‘‘ burned the midnight oil,'’ and have toiled 
day and night. Now they have their reward. 

See how this is true in the business world. There the 
race is to those who work hard and long. Yet here too 
it is true, that many want the crown of success without 
the cross of work. And so they try many ‘short cuts’’ 
to success, in which most of them fail, and many of 
them end in the county jail. All life teaches us the 
truth of that which our Master put to his disciples. And 
df this is true in the world at large, we may be sure that 
Here too, if we 
would have the crown of reward, we must bear the cross 
of effort. Since by nature we are sinful, we must bear 
the cross of self-denial, and refuse to do many 
things that are pleasant to us by nature. This cross 
must be borne, or we shall never wear that crown of re- 
joicing of which the Apostle Paul speaks. All victory 
means antecedent battle, nor can it be enjoyed in any 
other way. This is why Paul speaks of ‘* fighting the 
good fight of faith,’’ so that at the last we may wear the 
victor’s crown, Do you want that crown? Then fight 
that battle, and ask the Master to give you his aid. He 
will not refuse. 

Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.-—-Where did Jesus go, 
after healing the Syrophenician’s daughter ? (Mark 7 : 31.) 
How many did Jesus feed near the lake of Galilee? 
(Mark 8 : 9.) How many loaves did the Master have to 
feed the people with ? (Mark 8:5.) What miracle did 
Jesus perform near Bethsaida? (Mark 8 : 22-26.) 

For Use in the Class. —Where did the events of this 
lesson take place?) What question did Jesus ask of his 
disciples? What did they answer? What especial re- 
ply did Peter make? What did Christ then say to 
Peter? Why did Peter rebuke Jesus, at this time? 
How did Jesus answer Peter? Why do you think Peter 
spoke in this way to Jesus? 

[Epiror’s Notre.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the uSe of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun. 
day School Times. } 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE period of our Lord's popularity in his own coun- 

try came to an end when he refused the proposal 

of the multitude to make him their king. Make plain 

to your class the change in ghe feelings of the people 

toward him, the change in his plans, the new region he 

chose for his work. From this time he turned from the 

multitude to teach the little company of his disciples 

the meaning of his kingdom, and the necessity that it 

should be established through his death at the hands of 
the Jews. 

Note that, according to Riddle’s Outline Harmony, 
the lessons of the second quarter extend over about ten 
months. But the period of the single lesson now before 
us, culminating in Peter's confession, covers several 
weeks. It will, perhaps, best be remembered by its 
localities. Let the incidents related in the Gospels be 
grouped around the places. The teacher cannot do 
much more in the hour-than give the outlines, and sug- 
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“would be. 
“built on their confession and on the confessors, on living 





gest their significance in opening up the Saviour’s path 
to the cross. 

When Jesus left Capernaum he went into the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon. His visit there we have already 
studied. We consider further, with the aid of the map, 

1. Jesus in the Borders of Decapolis (Mark7 : 31 to8 : 
9; Matt. 15° 49-38). He must have made a wide circuit 
from the neighborhood of Tyre through Sidon, perhaps 
crossing the southern shoulder of Mt. Hermon, to the 
east of the lake of Galilee. The region of the ten cities, 
Decapolis, was inhabited mainly by Gentiles. His mis- 
sion to them was still the same that he had proclaimed 
to his townspeople in the beginning of his ministry 
(Luke 4 : 18, 19); though his main business now was 
teaching his disciples. Yet crowds were made glad by 
his healing power (Matt. 15 : 30, 31). A single won- 
derful instance is described by Mark (Mark 7 : 32-37). 
He sought to keep his deeds secret because he did not 
wish his whereabouts to become known to the Jews, but 
in vain He fed a great multitude of Gentiles (Mark 
8 : 1-9), as a few weeks before he had ted thousands of 
Jews, in a field perhaps in sight from the place where 
the new miracle was wrought. 

‘2. Jesus in the parts of Dalmanutha (Matt. 15 : 39 to 
16:12; Mark 8 : 10-26). Probably this place was on 
the southeast of the lake. Here the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees found him again, and demanded new proof that he 
came from heaven. He exposed their moral blindness, 
then entered into a boat with his disciples, and as they 
rowed or sailed toward Bethsaida, warned them of the 
evil results of the teaching of those leaders in the church 
whom they had left behind. On shore again, he made 
another blind man see. But he would not let him go 
into the village to tell the story of his new-found sight. 

3. Jesus in the Parts of Cesarea Philippi (Matt. 
16 : 13-20; Mark 8 : 27-30; Luke g: 18-21). One 
incident is told us of his teaching here. He drew from 
Peter the confession, revealed from the Father, that he 
was the Messiah, the Son of God. To this belief the 
disciples clung, though he was so different from the 


Messiah they: had looked for and had hoped. that he 
He showed them that his church was to be 


men possessed by living faith in him,—a faith not to be 
shaken, but confirmed, by his death on the cross and 
his resurrection from the dead. He told them that in 
his cross his followers in all ages would find the true 
principle of life, and that by bearing the cross, fol- 
lowing after him, they would see the Son of man in the 
glory of his Father. 


Reference Literature 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.) 


Stalker sums up this period admirably in chapter 5. 
This chapter should be studied with care. Read Eders- 
heim, book 3, chaps. 34-37. Some of this is conjec- 
ture. Gilbert, (pp. 255-270); Stapfers’ ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
During his Ministry"’ (chap. 11); the summer of the 
year 29. Rhees's ‘Life of Jesus’’ (just issued) 
(chap. 4). 

Suggestive Questions 

1. Jesusin Retirement. Why did Jesus leave Galilee 
after feeding the five thousand? Trace on the mapa 
journey from Capernaum to Tyre, through Sidon, De- 
capolis, and other points named in this lesson. What 
cures are described in the Gospels during our Lord's 
stay in these places? What did the Gentiles do when 
they saw their sick neighbors made well? (Matt. 15 : 31.) 
How did the second miracle of feeding the multitude 
differ from the first one? Why did Jesus forbid that 
the healing of the deaf man and the blind man should 
be published abroad ? (Mark 7 : 36; 8 : 26.) 

2. Jesus Warning his Disciples against the Pharisees. 
Where did the Pharisees find Jesus ? (Mark 8 : 10, 11.) 
Why did they ask a sign from him? How did he ex- 
pose their moral blindness? (Matt. 15 :24.) Where 
did the disciples go from Dalmanutha? (Mark 8 
13, 22.) What was the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
Herod? How did it expose Jesus and his disciples to 
danger ? 

3. Peter Confessing Jesus as the Messiah, What 
were the popular opinions about Jesus? Why did the 
people think him an ancient prophet returned to the 
land of Israel? Why had the faith of his disciples in 
him been shaken? (John 6 : 64-69.) What confession 


ee ae or 
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did Peter now make? (Matt. 16 : 16.) How did Peter 
know that Jesus was the Messiah? What is the rock 
on which the Messiah has built his church? Why did 
he forbid his disciples to acknowledge him openly as 
the Messiah ? 

Suggestive Topics 

Happy are they who have been taught by the Father 
the true character and mission of the Son (Matt. 16 : 17; 
1 Cor. 12 : 3). The church of Christ is not built on a 
creed, but on living disciples of Christ confessing and 
proclaiming him as the Son of the living God. The 
kingdom of heaven is the communion of believers on 
earth. Knowledge of Christ and his kingdom grows by 
obedience and love to him. 

[Epiror’s Norr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } 

Boston, 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Confession of Peter 
Matthew 15 : 29 to 16: 20; Mark 7: 31 to 8: 30; 
Luke g : 18-21. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The long and leisurely journey of Jesus and his dis- 
ciples, occupying some days, or, in all probability, some 
weeks, from the coast toward Damascus, thence south 
into the Decapolis, and finally to the east coast of the 
Sea of Galilee, was chiefly for retirement with his dis- 
ciples. His desire for privacy is indicated in the cure 
of a deaf and dumb man (Mark 7 : 32-37), but it, like 
his other deeds, resulted in the attraction and astonish- 
ment of multitudes. 


For three days Jesus wrought many deeds of healing, 
tcrmimating IM the Tecamy vr ere rvur trousand. rere 


are some, even Sanday in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary 
(Il, 629), who incline to regard the two feedings as 
widely divergent traditions of one and the same event. 
It is certain, however, as Rhees (p. 297) remarks, that 
the writers of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark made a 
clear distinction between the two occasions. 

While Jesus was still on the east side of the lake, 
representatives of the Pharisaic party again came to 
meet him. They desired a public sign which should 
prove to their satisfaction his Messiahship. Leaving 
out of view the certainty that this demand was only 
made because they did not believe he could give it, and 
desired a chance to attack him, their calling for a sign 
in the face of the words and deeds of Jesus manifested 
either their spiritual incapacity for sight or their obstinate 
unwillingness to see anything. Hence Jesus affirmed 
that the only sign he would give them would be the sign 
of Jonah. 

Leaving these Pharisees, Jesus crossed the lake into 
Galilee. The trip was made eventful only by their 
misunderstanding of his solemn warning, figuratively 
phrased, concerning Pharisaic principles and methods. 
Almost at once they again ‘departed northward. Here 
Jesus brought to a decisive test the faith of his follow- 
ers. It was the supreme turning-point of his relations 
with them. Much depended on their reply to his 
searching question, ‘‘ Who say ye that am?’’ When 
Peter voiced their earnest faith in him as the promised 
Messiah, he could see the church of God already 
founded and developed. The confession was a real 
cornerstone. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 

The new edition of Gilbert, ‘« Students’ Life of Jesus’’ 
(180-190), contains a discriminating and helpful survey 
of the facts of this study. Rhees, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth"’ 
(140-144), is peculiarly fine in his discussion of Peter's 
confession. Bruce, ‘‘ Training of the Twelve'’ (chaps. 





[Eprtror’s Norr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
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10, 11), and each standard Life of Christ, is well worth 
study. 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR SruDyY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.) 


1. The First Northern Journey. (1.) Consider the 
extent, probable duration, and purpose of this journey, 
(2.) Why was Jesus so careful to keep his deeds quiet? 
(Mark 7 : 33, 36.) 

2. The Feeding of the Four Thousand. (3.) Note 
the differences between the circumstances and details of 
the two miracles of feeding the multitudes. (4.) Did the 
disciples need a second lesson of this kind ? 

3. The Demand for a Sign. (5.) Was this request an 
unnatural one for the Pharisees to make? Was it un- 
reasonable? (6.) How did Jesus receive it, and what 
did he mean by the sign of Jonah ? 

4. The Leaven of the Pharisees. (7.) Was the dis- 
ciples’ idea that the metaphor of Jesus (Matt. 16 : 6) re 
ferred to the teaching of the Pharisees (Matt. 16: 12) 
correct? Had it not a deeper meaning ? 

5. ‘*Zhou art the Christ." (8.) Why was this the 
critical moment of Christ's active life? [Goss: v. 13.] 
(9.) What was it that made the ‘‘ rock'’ on which the 


church was to be built? [Critical Notes: vs. 18, 19, 
McLaren : Jj 4,5. Warren: 4. Dunning: 3. Geikie; 
17-] 


6. The Proclamation of Messiahship. (10.) Compare 
Matthew 4: 17 with 16 : 21, and sum up his story of the 
way in which Jesus proclaimed the kingdom by Mes- 
sianic word and deed. 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 

When Jesus was fairly viewed by men who were un- 
prejudiced, or at lzast not hostile, he made a profound 
impression (Matt. 15 : 31 ; Mark 7 : 37) upon them. 

Real need never failed to evoke his active aid: “1 
have compassion.”’ 

For those who were wilfully blind he had only stern. 


wvurus, 

Considering the fact that they had just seen that ad- 
herence to Jesus meant, on the whole, unpopularity, 
hostility, perhaps persecution, the disciples’ loyal affir- 
mation of confident belief in Jesus was of priceless value 
to Jesus. 

Yale University. 
x“ % % 


The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
Peter's Confession and Christ's Rebuke 


EAVING Phenicia, Jesus still avoided Galilee, where 
he had been so slighted after his last appearance 
in the Capernaum synagogue. Journeying down the sea 
plain, by Ptolemais and Esdraelon, he went on to the 
region south and east of the lake, known as the Decapolis, 
or Ten Cities, —a name given to it from ten cities having 
been rebuilt in it after the Roman conquest in B.C. 65, 
and settled by veterans, with the usual privileges, the 
population thus being largely heathen. The district was 
very large, Pliny telling us it was a hundred miles long 
and sixty broad. Going afoot, the journey must have 
taken weeks, especially as he daily attracted and ad- 
dressed great crowds and healed numbers of deaf, dumb, 
lame, maimed, blind, and sufferers otherwise afflicted, 
besides at one place miraculously feeding four thousand 
men, beside women and children (Matt. 15 : 29-38; 
Mark 7 : 31-37; 8: 1-9) At last, however, he ven- 
tured to return to his old haunts, passing over the lake 
to Dalmanutha, a village apparently near Magdala, and 
then going to Magdala itself, or, as it is called in the 
Revised Version, Magadan. 

Once back to their neighborhood, the Pharisees and 
Sadducees presently renewed their attacks on him. 
Would he not give them some ‘‘sign,’’ directly from 
heaven, that he was from God? He bluntly told them, 
however, that no sign but one they might draw from the 
story of Jonah would be given such as they, adding that 
it was strange that, while they affected to read the 
weather to come from the look of the sky, they could 
not read the signs of the times,—the end to which their 
hypocrisy would bring the nation (Matt 15 : 39; 16: 
1-4; Mark 8 : 10-12). 

Leaving their dangerous company forthwith. he once 
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more crossed to Batihah with the apostles, who had now 
been with him for over two years, and, one might think, 
would have gained some insight into his modes of in- 
struction ; but so dull and unteachable were they, that a 
warning to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees was taken by them as a rebuke for their hav- 
ing forgotten to bring bread with them (Matt. 16 : 5-12 ; 
Mark 8 : 13-21). 

Temporary escape from his enemies being still his 
great aim, he passed on to the north, along the farther 
side of the Jordan, in the safe territory of Philip, who, 
though the half-brother of Antipas, was a much better 
man, the future elderly husband of Salome, her mother 
vainly hoping she might bear a son, to bring the 
tetrarchy into the family. 

At Bethsaida Julias, not far from the lake, long a vil- 
lage, but now rebuilt as a fine town by Philip, with a 
grand tomb for himself in it, he marked his beneficence 
by opening the eyes of a blind man, and then traveled 
on some thirty miles, no doubt in slow stages, to Cesarea 
Philippi, the loveliest part in all Palestine for green hills, 
rushing streams, and abundant verdure (Mark 8 : 22-26). 

In this sweet and safe retirement, his evidently near 
arrest and death led to his asking the apostles what men 
thought of him. ‘Some say John the Baptist,’’ they 
replied ; ‘‘ some, Elijah: and others, Jeremiah, or one of 
the old prophets."’ A chair is still left vacant at each 
passover feast for Elijah, so deep was, and still is, the 
belief of his reappearance before the coming of the 
Messiah (Mal. 4: 5), though Jeremiah, or some other 
prophet, was expected by not a few. 

‘But who say ye that I am?’’ asked he. Instantly 
Peter, ever the most impulsive and demonstrative of the 
Twelve, cheered his soul by the noble reply, ‘‘ Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.'’ ‘‘ Blessed art 
thou, Simon, son of Jonah,’’ said Jesus: ‘* for flesh and 
blood has not revealed this to you, but my Father who 
is in heaven. I further say to you that you are Petros, 
and on this rock, this Aefra, of your confession, and on 


ou yourself, as the introducer of my faith among both 
CWS anU Wrenuits (sew wt ge yy es 
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church, —a deathless kingdom, for the gates of Hades, 
tie realm of death, shall not prevail against it. I will 
give you, moreover, the keys of this earthly kingdom of 
heaven, to admit into it such as you see fit, and to exclude 
from it the unfit, —whatever you do in the one way or 
other being ratified by God, whether, to use the familiar 
language of the rabbis, it be ‘binding’ by laws or ‘ loos- 
ing’ by permission,'’ Peter was thus honored to open 
the kingdom to the Jews at Pentecost, and to the Gen- 
tiles when he met the centurion at Cesarea, and the first 
laws of the new society were laid down by him. 

From this time Jesus made his approaching end more 
and more the subject of his discourses, but the warm 
heart of Peter, swayed, it may be, in some measure by 
his hope of Christ yet restoring the political kingdom to 
Israel (Acts 1 :; 6), ventured to rebuke such gloomy an- 
ticipations. ‘Be it far from thee, Lord,’’ said he; 
**this shall never be your fate."’ Such words were a re- 
newal of the old temptation to choose the path of safety 
and honor by lowering his aims. ‘‘ Get thee behind 
me, Satan,’’ said Jesus to him instantly: ‘ thou art a 
stumblingblock to me: for thou mindest not the things 
of God, but the things of men.'’ To seek personal ad- 
vantage or safety, added he, while his disciple, was to 
lose favor with God ; self-denial was the one path to 
his kingdom. But, after all, what was human success 
worth, if a man gained even the whole world, and lost 
his life hereafter, if not here? For the reward of bear- 
ing one’s cross in this world would be his having a 
mighty recompense at Christ's coming in the glory of 
the Father, with the escort of his angels. 


Bournemouth, England. 


*% % 


The statement so frequently made that education 
means ‘‘ drawing out’’ is excellent, if we mean simply 
But, after 
all, it is difficult to connect the idea of drawing out with 
the ordinary doings of the child of three, four, seven, or 
eight years of age. He is already running over, spilling 
over, with activities of all kinds. 


to contrast it with the process of pouring in. 


He is not a purely latent 
being whom the adult has to apprgach with great caution 
and skill in order gradually to draw out some latent germ 
of activity. The child is already intensely active, and 
the question of education is the question of taking hold 
of his activities, of giving them direction. —/ohn Dewey. 
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Work and Whrkers 


Convention Calendar 


Kentucky Summer School of Methods, at 
Lexington , Ae 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . . 
Pennsylvania Summer Schools : 
at Mt. Gretna 
at Eagles Mere 


. «June 26 to July 6 
os ee 6 ee se 


. July 2-9 
ha ot ae gt ee ee . July 18-24 
COs 5 bo sie ki Hwee es Ree 
at Williams Grove . eo August 6-13 
August 20-24 

. July 5, 6 


at Ringing Rocks 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne ........ 
New York, Summer School of Religious 
Pedagogy, at Chautauqua . . July 7 to Aug. 17 
New Jersey Primary and Junior Summer School, 


at Asbury Park . . July 9-14 
Colorado, at Denver ......:2i 06 July 10-12 
Massachusetts, Normal School, at Laurel Park . July 10-20 


Colorado Normal Institute, at Glen Park . 
Illinois, School for Primary Workers, at 


July 16 to Aug. 10 


Chicago eee ewe eae, ££ | ee 
Tennessee, School of Primary Methods, at 
Monteagle . August 13-24 


Missouri, at Columbia . 

Kentucky, at Bowling Green , 
Massachusetts, at Pittsfield . 
Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial . 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona . 

Maine, at Dexter... ..... 

Rhode Island, at Providence . ‘ 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport, biennial . 
District of Columbia, at Washington . 
Michigan, at Owosso . 


. . August 28-30 
. August 28-30 
October 2-5 
October 10-12 
. October 16-18 
October 16-18 
. October —— 
November 10-12 
November 12-14 
. November 13-15 
British North America 


New Brunswick, at Campbellton 
Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth 
Ontario, at Brockville . . . 


. October 
. . October 9-11 
October 23-25 





Mexico 
National, at the City of Mexico . oo 0 oe hUly % 
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Sunday-School Work in Marcus 
Whitman’s State 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


Mor. than sixty years ago the white man’s ‘‘ Book 

of the Great Spirit’’ was brought to Oregon by 
two young men and their brides, the first women to 
make the wonderful journey across our continent. The 
Flathead Indians had heard of the Book, and were in- 
quiring where it could be found. Filled with apostolic 
ardor, Marcus Whitman and Henry Spalding sought to 
enlighten and help these, some of whom, in an Indian 
uprising eleven years later, turned upon their benefac- 
tors, who became numbered among our Christian mar- 
tyrs. But the way was paved, and the work has 
gone on. 

In 1872 a convention, at which seventy-six Sunday- 
schools were represented, was held in Portland, Oregon, 
and was called the ‘‘Second State Sunday-school Con- 
vention of Oregon.’’ No records of the first, third, or 
fourth can be found, but the fifth was held in Portland 
in 1874, and was called the « Fifth Annual Sunday- 
school Convention of Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory."’ .Seventy-six Sunday-schools were represented 
here also. This convention provided a committee to 
‘‘look up *’ a convention for 1875, to be held at Oregon 
City, but no record appears to show this was done, or 
that there were conventions held in 1876 and 1877. At 
the convention in 1878, Oregon reported 102 Sunday- 
schools, with an enrollment of 12,416, and Washington 
Territory 49 schools, enrollment 4,448. Joint conven- 
tions were held in 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1883, but no 
records appear of 1882, 1884, or 1885. In 1886, a con- 
vention was called at Portland, and the Oregon Sunday- 
school Association was reorganized. Since that time, 
regular conventions have Seen held each year. 

The population of Oregon is about the same as the 
city of Boston, while the area is 96,030 square miles. 
In 1874, eight per cent of the population was enrolled in 
the Sunday-schools. 
claimed. 

Nineteen of the thirty-three counties are organized, 
982 schools enrolled, 774 of which have reported during 
the year. There are 9,284 officers and teachers; and 
63,151 scholars, a total of 72,425. Twenty-three hun- 


To-day about twenty per cent is 
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dred and forty-seven were added to the church during 
the year. Sixteen Home Departments, with two hun- 
dred and forty-three members, have reported. 

Malheur County, nearly twice the size of Connecti- 
cut, is sparsely settled, and has five Sunday-schools 
only. 

Benton County has the oldest Sunday-school in the 
state, organized in 1847, and never suspended. 

Douglas County has fifty Sunday-schools. Jackson 
County has held a county convention every year for 
fourteen years. Lancaster county has six districts, each 
with a president, and four held conventions this year. 
Total membership of this county is 4,000, in fifty-six 
schools, and good work is reported. Marion County 
has go schools, each of its districts has a president, and 
earnest work is being done there. Polk County has 17 
schools, 117 teachers, and one of its three districts is 
doing especially good work. Sherman County sent no 
delegates to the state convention last year; this year 
seven came, and pledged seventy dollars. Salem sent 
three delegates last year ; this year twenty-five times as 
many were present. Josephine County is now well or- 
ganized, and has reorganized two schools as a result of 
the convention at Grants Pass this year. Jackson 
County recently held a special rally, at which 239 peo- 
ple were present from the surrounding country, and 
great benefit was felt. Never before this yedr have 
there been held so many and such beneficial county 
conventions. Multnomah County Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation was organized pursuant to a call of the Preachers’ 
Association of Portland in 1886, whereupon two men 
and a boy assembled in front of the church, which they 
found locked, but the janitor was finally persuaded to 
open the door, and those three persons entered and 
organized the Association. From this beginning, it 
has grown to be one of the most potent influences for 
the advancement and improvement of Sunday-school 
work, 

The State Penitentiary had no chaplain, and the peo- 
ple there heard an occasional sermon only. The 
authorities, however, would not consent to a Surdi y- 
school being held there ; but when the Home Depart- 
ment came, permission was given to have it introduced, 
and now thirty-seven prisoners take the quarterlies, and 
Sunday afternoons are found studying the Sunday-school 
lesson. Each one has a little envelope, and the visitor 
records their work by their number. A successful Home 
Department in Salem, and one in an Episcopal Church 
in Portland, were reported. Others, not officially heard 
from, exist. 

Nine normal classes in different parts of the state are 
reported as doing well, but it has been hard work to 
collect statistics in this as well as the primary and Home 
departments. Two primary unions—one in Salem, with 
twenty-five members, and one in Portland—are both 
flourishing. House-to-house canvass in Salem and in 
Pendleton has brought good results and increased at- 
tendance. 

Receipts to carry on the work of the Association last 
-year amounted to less than $250. Fifty dollars was 
paid to the International Association. A debt of $123 
remaining atthe opening of the convention was wiped 
out the first day, and over fifteen hundred dollars 
($1,501.18) were pledged the next evening for the com- 
ing year’s work. | This will make possible the employ- 
ment of a field worker for the state, and at this, the 
Fifteenth Annual State Sunday-school Convention, held in 
Portland, June 13-15, the highest mark in the history of 
Oregon Sunday-school work is reached. Nearly 375 
delegates registered, and most of them traveled long 
distances to attend the convention. There were repre- 
sentatives from every county along the line of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, on both sides of the river, a 
distance of 340 miles, and from every county on the 
northern line of the state, from Wallowa on the east to 
Clatsop on the west, nearly 400 miles. 

The following officers were elected : President, A. A. 
Morse, Portland ; vice-presidents, A. C. Alexander, 
Athena, and Robert Reid, Salem; sééretary, A. M. 
Smith, Portland ; treasurer, B. Lee Paget, Portland ; 
superintendent of primary department, Mrs. C. M. Kig- 
gins, Portland ; superintendent of normal department, 
Mrs. V. K. Watson, Portland ; superintendent of Home 
Department, Mrs. W. R. Winans, Salem ; superinten- 
dent house-to-house visitation, N. J. Damon, Salem, 
and an executive committee of nine members,—I. H. 


Amos, D. Edgar Clark, the Rev. Huber Ferguson, the 
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Rev. J. F. Ghormley, A. F. Flegel, E. C. Bronaugh, W. H. 
Morrow, G. S. Mann, J. G. Malone, all of Portland. 

In the northern part of the beautiful city of Portland 
there are fourteen solid blocks, where exist the worst that 
can be imagined of sin and shame. In the very midst 
of this locality some good people placed what is called 
the Third Street Mission, started three or four years ago 
in what was an old theater. There were eleven teachers 
and nine pupils to start with. It seemed discouraging, 
and the leader was inclined to give it up, when one of 
two teachers who had taught one pupil that day came 
to him and said it was a grand beginning ; she had seen 
a Sunday-school started with only three pupils. They 
then canvassed that part of the city, and went into the 
houses and saloons, and told about the Sunday-school 
they were going to hold. The next Sunday two hundred 
were counted, and the school has been prospering ever 
since. It draws an interesting class of children, and 
accomplishes wonderful good among these little victims, 
whose environments are deplorable indeed. 

It seemed hard to interest a couple of bright little boys 
who were incorrigible, until one day it was learned they 
could sing. But their parents objected to their singing 
religious songs. The boys wanted to help in the singing 
of songs at the Christmas entertainment, and were vis- 
ibly disappointed. One of them said, ‘‘ We can sing 
something else.’’ ‘* Well,’’ said the* teacher, ‘what 
can you sing?’’ One eager little voice responded, 
‘«*She was born in Old Kentucky,’ ’’ and the other, 
‘«*The Filipino Baby,’’’ and they were allowed to sing 
those two songs. It seemed, perhaps, a questionable 
means, but those two boys are the best boys the mission 
claims in the Sunday-school to-day. They are always 
prompt at the service, and interested, and a few Sun- 
days ago one of them said he wanted to be a Christian. 
And this boy lives in a saloon ! 


Portland, Ore. 
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Oregon’s Gratitude to International 
Organization 


HE benefits of organizing forces for Sunday-school 
work are no uncertain factors in Oregon. The 
State Sunday-school Convention thare—A. A. Morse, 
president ; A. M. Smith, secretary—has passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which the Editor is glad to publish : 
«« Whereas, the highest mark in the history of the 
Oregon State Sunday-school Association has been at- 
tained in the work of this June (1900) convention, and 
the inspiration and power of this meeting has come 
largely from the presence among us of the royal delega- 
tion sent by the International Executive Committee 
under the direction of our general secretary, Mr. Marion 
Lawrance, whose wise leadership has been so helpful in 
placing Oregon in the ranks of our sister states with the 
funds pledged for a field worker; therefore, be it re- 
solved that we hereby heartily thank the International 
Executive Committee, and the friends that provided the 
funds to make this trip possible, and giving us this great 
help ; and we earnestly plead with them that, beginning 
the first year of the new century, they will send to the 
Pacific Coast conventions at least one strong, aggressive 
Sunday-school worker and trained leader each year, so 
that the work, now so ably started, may be advanced 
year by year by and with the help so sent to our Western 
States.’* 
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California’s Strides of Progress in 
Sunday-School Work 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 


Staff Correspondent 


HE highest expectations of the Sunday-school work- 
ers of Northern California were realized when, at 
their Thirty-third Annual Sunday-school Convention, 
held at San José, June 19-21, seven hundred and eighty- 
five delegates registered, as against seventy-five in 1898, 
and there was an average attendance at all the sessions 
of more than a thousand people. Great enthusiasm was 
shown, and much good work accomplished. 

Thirty of the forty-nine counties are organized, and 
marked progress is reported in all departments of the 
work, Six counties have been organized this year ; the 
field secretary, Earl S Bingham, has traveled nine 
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The Life-Story of a Grizzly 


thousand miles, and forty-eight county and district con- 
ventions have been attended during the year. 

It has been difficult to get complete reports from all 
the counties ; 1,117 schools are enrolled, but only 587 
have reported ; there are 5,491 officers and teachers, 
and 44,334 total enrolment ; 778 Home Departments, 
246 normal classes, 53 teachers'-meetings, and 1,179 T WOULD be difficult to point to a work of our day 
additions to church during the year. It is estimated more fairly entitled to rank among the masterpieces 
that there are 175,000 boys and girls in the state who of English literature than Ernest Seton-Thompson’s Zhe 
are not in the Sunday-school. House-to-house canvass Biography of a Grissly ($1.50). Whether we regard the 
has been held in Alameda, Fresno, Tulare, Humboldt, author as a courageous, indefatigable, and trustworthy 
and Kings. Los Angeles has had a flourishing primary naturalist, as a graphic and literary artist, as a seer and 
union of nearly fifty members for five years ; Eureka interpreter of animal life, as humanizer, moralist, and 
has just* started one. Eleven counties paid their full philanthropist, his work is, from any of these points 
pledges this year. of view, distinctly exceptional and admirable. But 

Of the fifteen thousand population of negroes in Cali- when we find these bright stars of attainment and power 
fornia, fifteen hundred are enrolled in their Sunday- all in conjunction, as in this superb little volume, we 
schools, and, while the open door of public-school have, indeed, a spectacle of rare, if not absolutely 
education invites the negro in the state, yet the Sunday- een Ge effect. In simplicity, lucidity, brevity ; in Sup: 
school is doing for them what the public school cannot, P™®SS0™ 7° less than in expression ; in movement and 

Santa Clara County is the ‘ banner’”’ county of the in pause ; in breadth and in detail ; in directness and 
State, and is the only one from which full reports have stlurement ; in verbal richness end exactness; 44m 
been received. It claims 79 schools, 837 officers and S¢?S¢ of unified wholeness and power of suggestion far 
teachers, 6,825 total enrolment, 19 teachers’ -meetings, beyond the immediate range or present interest in wild- 
299 in the Home Department, 26 normal classes, and 156 animal life, Mr. Seton-Thompson has no predecessor and 
have been added to the church during the year. The no real rival. Nor does this estimate in any degree dim 
entire pledge to the state work has been paid, the total the luster of Kipling’s imagination or his literary at; 
expense of the convention has been contributed, and the neither does it detract from the more severely scientific 
delegates entertained free of charge, by this county. work of a Romanes, or a Lloyd Morgan. It simply 

Alameda comes next in completeness of reports, S¥€ Mr. Seton-Thompson his own composite and isolated 
Napa County heads the list in point of finance, —almost pastors. 
two dollars a school was paid last year to tle Association. . ut ie cometianss Chingy thet the aulier over-namaas 

Two years ago, El Dorado County was unorganized ; izes his subjects, —seeing more in them than is really 
there were but ten schools, eight of them exceedingly there. This is perhaps true, but it is a feather-weight 
small, in the whole county. When the county officers criticism against the ponderous impressiveness of his 
were about to organize, they wished to find out what the essential message in behalf of the wild animal, Our 
feeling would be, and questioned, as their most likely latter-day child-study votaries can learn a new lesson 
subject, a girl of about sixteen years of age. When here. The divining power of the prophetic, penetrative 
asked if she would like to have a Sunday-school started, imagination ; the quick intuitional insight into the main- 
she said, ‘What és a Sunday-school ?"" That girl was springs of intelligent, sentient life, here reassert their 
living within sixty miles of the state capital !_ Nearly all of claims as against a cold laboratory psychology at which 


the new echaele.ctarted in this county hawabeanhecnn he nature scornfully, shrieks, ‘* Thus far and no farthae 


Shalt thou come, 

As the ‘‘ prevention of cruelty to animals’’ antici- 
pated the organized protection of children from cruelty, so 
this little biography of a bear may well be studied by 
those who are trying to understand child-life. When 
Wahb got his foot in a spring-trap, and by fortuitous 
circumstances released it, ‘‘he did not understand it, 
but he did not forget it, and he got these not very clear 
ideas: ‘ There is a dreadful little enemy that hides by 
the water and waits for one. It has an odd smell. It 
bites one’s paws, and is too hard for one to bite. But 
it can be got off by hard squeezing.’’’ This sounds 
simple enough, but it took a master life-reader to write 
it. It is a child's deduction as well as a bear's. And 
the progress of these inductions and deductions all 
through Wahb's life is marvellously depicted. 

Mention must be made of the illustrations, and espe- 
cially of the symbols that are strewn on the margins of 
the pages. These are in themselves the work of a fer- 
tile, searching, cultured imagination, —a learned, gifted, 
and expert artist. The mechanical and artistic make- 
up of the book, from cover to cover, are also of consist- 
ent excellence with the author's genius. 
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a Methodist lady who has organized ten Congregational 
Sunday-schools. 

In Monterey County a Sunday-school was organized 
under a live-oak tree, by a lady who has ever since 
been its superintendent. Twenty were present the first 
Sunday, and in two weeks the number increased to 120. 
When winter came, they went to an old barn, and finally 
were permitted to hold the Sunday-school in the school- 
house. To-day they are building a church. 

Another flourishing school was organized under some 
redwood trees in Santa Cruz County. One worker 
travels hundreds of miles in a buggy to organize schools 
in localities where there are no railroads. He has in 
his possession a photograph of a group of Sunday- 
school scholars who never saw a railroad train, an elec- 
tric light, or a street-car. 

The treasurer's report for the year ending April 15, 
1900, shows $807.37 total receipts, and $167,25 un- 
paid bills. The sustaining membership numbers four 
hundred. 

Practical plans for future work in all departments 
were brought before the convention, and the recommen- 
dations considered and adopted. The sum of $2,025 
was pledged, and Earl S. Bingham, the present general 
secretary, was elected secretary and field worker, at a 

salary of a thousand dollars a year. The following officets Henderson. $2.50. 
were also elected : President, the Rev. W. S. Hoskinson Hitherto Thomas Erskine, apart from his works, has 
of Sacramento ; vice-presidents, the Rev. Philo Phelps been known to us by his correspondence and by stray 
of Salinas, L. M. Walters of Fresno, A. A. Macurda, the glimpses in the biographies of Irving, Carlyle, Story of 
* Rev. J. J. Morgan of Woodland ; state secretary, Earl S. Roseneath, and McLeod Campbell. Mr. Henderson 
Bingham of San José; assistant secretary, Miss Nellie has done well to gather up the stray threads into one 
Ball of San José ; state statistical secretary, Mrs. Charles strand, and to complete them from independent sources, 
Harp of Stockton ; treasurer, J. V. Bacon of Oakland; Erskine was a man of noteworthy influence. His 
superintendent of primary work, Miss Helen Babb of thought supplied the properly theological element in 
San José; superintendent of Home Department, the the Broad-Church movement. Frederick Maurice ex- 
Rev. George E. Dye of Willows ; superintendent of presses his vast obligations to him in the dedication of 
normal work, H. T. Plant of Saratoga; executive com- one of his books. President Porter of Yale used to 
mittee of 1900 (to fill vacancy), the Rev. Alfred Kum- ascribe to his writings the beginning of the theological 
mer ; new executive committee, J. L. Vanderwerker of thaw in America. And the personal charm of his char- 
San José; N. M. White of San José, C. M. Campbell of acter was an influence which outran that of his thought. 
San José, G. W. Smith of San José. His hold on Carlyle was a marked instance of this. Mr. 
H. Morton of San José, the retiring superintendent of Henderson has chronicled carefully his not uneventful 
normal work, was re-elected on the International Execu- 
tive Committee. 

San José, Cal 


Erskine of Linlathen: Selections and Biography. By Henry F, 





Editor’s Note.—Any book mentioned here or e.sewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philedelphia, Pa. 
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life, tracing the phases of his thought, | 
and at times criticizing it with justice. | 
He gives more than half his book to ex- | 
tracts from Erskine’s writings, selecting 
with care what is most likely to reach and 
interest our generation. It is not neces- 
sary to agree with Erskine on such sub- 
jects as the atonement to discern in him 
a devout and suggestive thinker. 


_ £8 & 


Books Received 
June 25 to July 2 


Gospel According to Darwin, The. By Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson. 50 cents, 

Last Words of Distinguished Men and Women. 
By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 

Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau, The. The 
complete text translated by James Francis 
Dickie, D.D. 

Plymouthism and the Modern Churches, or 
Life, Light, Law, and Learning. By Rev. 
Alexander Miller. 


Quaint Nuggets. Fuller, Hall, Selden, Herbert, 


Walton. Gathered by Eveline Warner 
Brainerd. 45 cents. 

Reign of Law, The. By James Lane Allen. 
$1.50. 


South America, Social, Industrial, and Political. 
By Frank G. Carpenter. 

Work and Play : Talks with Students. 
E. Bradley. $r. 


By John 
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Their Testimony In Life—in Death 


By H. M. WHARTON, D.D. 
Price by Mail, 15 cents 


Address National Evangelization Societ 
1022 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


** are of high grade. The work is excellent.’’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 Fast 18th St., New York. 





Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS. 
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Can City Sunday-Schools 


Run Successfully During 
| Summer 3-420 ea mag 


beautiful scenery, | 


display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 471. 


Marquette, on Lake Superior, is one of the | 


most charming summer resorts reached via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, 

Its healthful location, 
good hotels, and complete immunity from hay 
fever, make a summer outing at Marquette, 


Michigan, very attractive from the standpoint we Bae 
tutes are scarce, and the thermometer is sizzling near 


the hundreds, and scholars come only to find their 
teachers absent, and are shifted around from one class 
to another, and City parks are inviting, —what is to be done? Should 
a Sunday-school ever close its doors under such circumstances? JVa, 
not if it ever expects to open them again. 


rest and comfort. 
** The 
containing a description of Mar- 
quette and the copper country, address, with 
four (4) cents in stamps to pay postage, Geo. 
If. Heafford, General 
Chicago, Ill. 
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and Pueblo, via Chicago, Union 
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Hot Springs, and 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lake Superior | 


wa 
For full | 
particulars, address W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut | 


ment of events, make it easy for 
the Bible student to grasp and 
remember the main events in the 
| § journeyings. 

Printed on a single sheet of linen map paper, 
9% X19 inches, and folded within stiff cloth cov- 
ers, 34% X6% inches. Price: 20 cents; five 


| or more copies, 15 cents each. For sale by 
| booksellers,or mailed,postpaid, by the publishers. 
| 
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1033 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 


One hundred hours from 
Montreal to Pacific Coast 


Commencing June 11, and 
leaving daily thereafter 


“THE IMPERIAL 
LIMITED” 


Luxurious sleeping and drawing-room 
cars, dining-cars with unsurpassed cuisine 

Passing through Banff and the picturesque 
Rockies to all points on the Pacific Coast ; 
connecting at Vancouver with the steamers 
of the Trans-Pacific and Canadian Austra- 
lian Royal Mail Steamship lines for 


China, Japan, and the 
Philippines, Honolulu 
and Australia 


For pamphlets and information write to 


E. V. SKINNER, G. E. A. 
353 Broadway, New York 























National Educational Association 
Charleston, S. C. 


Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Association, 
will be sold on July 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, good 
to return until September 1st, at rate of one first- 
class fare plus two dollars membership fee. 
Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and re- 
turning, on all tickets reading via the Southern 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facilities 
for reaching Charleston and seeing en route the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries, as 
well as the principal commercial cities and re- 
sorts, of the South. 


Chas..I.. Hartline. District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., Phila- 


delphia, will be pleased to furnish all informa- 
tion Gesired. 


A MOUNTAIN 
TOURIST 


In search of grand and beautiful scenery finds 
such a profusion of riches in Colorado that be- 











fore planing a trip it will be well for you to gain 
all the information possible. The Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad publishes a series of useful 


illustrated pamphlets, all of which may be ob- | 


tained by writing S. K. Hooper, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 











The Sunday 





HEN half the teachers are off on a vacation, and substi- 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 


will be given to the person writing the best article in answer to the 
difficulties suggested above. Will you have the matter in mind during 
the summer months now at hand ? 


’ 
School Times 
1035 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Don’t enter the competition without first writing for important particulars. 


Well then, what ? 


If so, write for full particulars to 
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Railroad to 
San Francisco 


Santa Fe Route, by hi 
its San Joaquin | 
Valley Extension. Bp. 


_The only line with 
track and trains under 
one management all 
the way from Chicago 
to the Golden Gate. 


Mountain passes, 
extinct volcanos, 
petrified forests, 
prehistoric ruins, 
Indian pueblos, 
Yosemite, Grand 
Cafion of Arizona, 
en route, 


Same high-grade i 
service that has made 

the Santa Fe the 

favorite route to 

Southern California. 


Fast schedule ; Pull- 
man and Tourist 
sleepers daily ; free 
reclining chair cars ; 
Harvey meals 
throughout. 


Beginning July 1 


General Passenger Office 
The Atchinson, Topeka, & Santa Fe R’y 


CHICAGO 


Aha ee ee eo 





¥ 

















Tourist Rates 


Mountains, 
Lakes, 
Seashore, 


via 


BIG FOUR! - 


Magnificent through train service 
maintained in connection with the 


New York Central 
Boston & Albany 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Kast, North, West 


W. J. Lyncn, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
W. P. Derre, Asst. G. P. and T. A. 
CINCINNATI 





























SUMMER | Lake Champlain 
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Che Fundy School Times 


Philadelphia, July 7, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 


scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 
Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. 


(The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 





$1.00 Less than five copies, and more 


than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package | 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the | 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 


$ 1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- | 
° ters, missionaries, and theological | 
students. | 
* One free copy additional | 

Free Copies will be allowed for every | 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent | 
or 60 cent rate. | 
" | 


% 


Questions Answered about the 


Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subecrig- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- | 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share | 





of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. | 
A Club at ‘The papers for a club of five or more | 


subscribers may be ordered sent | 


Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 


cents each, and 
60 cents each, whea so.desired. 
How Papers Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The | 
Addressed package is addressed to one person 
only. 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, Ga have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A gockage-ee subscriber can have a copy trans- 
ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the | 
additional payment of 15 cents. 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
P may be divided into caer paceogn 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond | 
thé-time paid for, unless by s sckal request. ot 
uy the paper te 


a Mie tcachers 7  fedeel to examine it, will he send 
b 4 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES — 


The Sunday School Times -will be sent to any of the 
countries cuiboneed in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘l'wo or more conies, one year, 6 shillings each | 
an 





° s es, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, | 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a | 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 














WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 


. Nickel-Plated 
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rtly in a package to one address. at | with singing.’ 


ries ! 


| ones I have been able to discover. 


‘lively. 





From Our Weighbors | 


What Jennie Found at the 
Primary Union 
Miss E. E. Hewitt, in The Westminster Teacher 


T was half-past four; mischievous 

Tommie Simpson had at last found 

his hat; gushing Kittie Trevor had said 

a final ‘* Good-by !'’ and the last little loi- 

terer had disappeared. Yet Miss Jennie | 

sat by the organ in the primary Sunday- 

school room, looking tco tired or discour- 
aged, or both, to rise and go home. 

‘Still here, Miss Jennie?'’ asked a 

cheery voice, as the pastor entered the 


|room.. ‘* How goes the school ?”’ 

‘Not very well, I am afraid, Dr. | 
Colter. Indeed, I am thinking of giving | 
it up.”’ 


«Never !'’ said the doctor emphati- | 
cally. ‘* What is the trouble?’’ 

‘Tam too inexperienced to meet the | 
necessities of the case. How to keep the | 
restless little bodies in order and the rest- | 
less little minds employed, to say nothing 
of the little hearts that need nourishing, | 
—these are the problems that I cannot | 
solve.’’ 

‘«The next best thing to having our | 
needs supplied is to have an idea what 
our needs are. So far, your list is en- 
couraging. Have you asked advice of 
others ?’’ 

‘Yes; and one says, ‘Just tell them 
stories,—that’s all such tots can under- 
stand." Another says, ‘Fill up the time | 
I do tell stories, —the 
Bible lessons are the most wonderful sto- 
But I am afraid, in trying to make 
them vivid, I fail to make them bear on 
the children’s lives. They listen.as if to 
a new kind of fairy tale ; then, when the 
application comes, at. the end, they lose 
interest. I teach them to sing, but I do 





| not know where to go to select new songs, | 


and they are tired of the few suitable 
Some 


one told me it does. not make any différ- 
cuvce- abvut cre words, So the nets 


But I cannot agree with that 
view."’ 

‘Miss Jennie, I will tell you what to 
do. Goto the primary union. It meets | 
every Saturday afternoon in the Eastwood 
Church. I think you will find there the) 
solution of all your difficulties."’ 

So, on the next Saturday afternoon, | 
Jennie went to the Eastwood Church. She 
felt quite nervous about it. Would all 
the other teachers look very wise and su- 
perior? Suppose the president or some- | 
body should ask her a question! ‘I | 
would never go again’’ was her mental | 
answer to this horrible supposition. 

But nothing terrible happened, after | 
all. The teachers all looked bright and 
friendly and helpful ; she was met at the 
door with a pleasant word of welcome, 


‘and there was a home atmosphere about 


the room that put her at ease at once. 

A little song was taught, during the 
opening exercises, which was just what 
Jennie wanted, and she was delighted to 
hear that she could buy it at the table in 
the rear of the room. It was in a book 
of other gems, that seemed to have been 
written specially for her children, she 
gratefully thought. ‘‘Such a moderate 
price, too,’’ she murmured, remembering 
her ‘slender purse. ‘‘ Perhaps | can af- 


on the table.’’ 
The lesson ! 
a child again as she listened. 


Somehow Jennie became 


for a dry and solemn part at the end, 


when the children were tired, but was | 


given in telling bits all through, —loving, 
tender bits that brought the tears to her 
eyes, with the longing, ‘‘Oh, if I could 
only teach that way!'’ Not that she 
wished to appropriate the very words or 
mannerisms of another, —she was too hon- 
est for that,—but to catch something of 








YMYER 
CHURCH 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 











will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- | 


tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday Schoul Times. 


the plan, the working out of the lesson,— 
this would mean so much for her. There 
was an illustration, too, she could use to 
advantage, and a simple drawing put on 
the board. ‘I believe I could do that, 
with a little practice,’’ she said to herself, 
in happy surprise. 

In the prayer she was drawn very close 
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| things are in the kingdom of Christ, and 


| liar and a lie. | 


ford to buy some of the pretty cards I saw | 


She dis- | 
covered that the application was not kept | 


| kept absolutely inviolate. 
| in a debate in the House of Lords asserted 
to the Lover of children, and realized | once, that there were some reforms which | Respectfully,”’ 


anew that she and her little ones had a | 
place in his arms. 
_ ‘I am glad I came,"’ she said impul- | 
sively to the stranger at her side, at the 
close of the meeting. 
“Tam very glad, too. Will you not 
come regularly? Let me tell you what 
ycu will find here,—not only hints and 
helps all along the line of your work, but 
a loving sympathy, which, when you have 
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had to be carried through to the end if 


| carried anywhere at all. He suggested 


that, for example, there could be no such 
thing as moderate chastity, Purity must 
be unsullied. The true man must shrink 
from all defilement. ‘« Unspotted’’ must 
be his unwavering rule. 

Christ came to make men pure. He 
loved his Church and he « gave himself up 
for it; . . . thathe might present the church 


once experienced, you will not be willing | to himself a glorious church, not having 


to do without.”’ 

‘*Thank you; I am sure of it,"’ an- 
swered Jennie heartily. «+I will give my 
name to the secretary to-day.” 


x %& 


Worth Repeating 


| spotor wrinkle or any such thing ; but that 


it should be holy and without blemish.’’ 
The men whom he desired were to sepa- 
rate themselves from all questionable 
things, and *‘ to touch no unclean thing."’ 
The véry mention of uncleanness was to 
be blotted out of their conversation 
(Eph. 5: 3). Even as he was stainless, 
without defect or flaw, he would have 
every man stainless, too. 





Things That Make a Man) 


By Robert E. Speer 


Eprror’s Nots.—By the courteous permission of the 
Westminster Press, the different chapters of a booklet | 
by Mr. Speer bearing the above title are reprinted here, 
in different issues of the Times. The booklet may be | 
ordered for ten cents, ; 


Purity 
MPURITY is the forfeiture of manli- 


ness. The true man must be untarn- 
ished. James went so far as to declare 


Now the world is full of contaminating 
things. And as Jesus pointed out, each 
man has in his own heart a fountain out 
of which corrupt things come and corrupt 
the life. How can we become pure? 
‘« The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans- 
ethus.’’ ‘* Every man that hath this hope 
{of Christ's coming and our being like 
him] in him purifieth himself, even as he 
is pure."’ ‘‘ Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way? by taking heed 
thereto according to thy word.’’ And 
low can we keep pure? He alone who 
can make us clean can keep us so; but we 





that this is just what religion is. ‘ Pure 
religion and undefiled before our God and | 
Father is this,... to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.’’ That was his 
definition, in part. The true man must 
be pure and clean. | 
Every true man therefore shrinks from | 
uncleanness. He knows what it means. | 
Impurity makes friendships impossible. | 
It robs all of life's intercourse of its fresh- 
ness and its joyous innocence. It sullies 
all beauty. It does these things chiefly | 
because it separates men from God and | 
his vision. ‘Who shall ascend ‘into the | 
hill of the Lord? And who shall stand in 
his holy place? He that hath clean 
par athe tre ta Neate f. - Ofne Sralt | 
see God.’' All truly lovely and noble 


| 


no impure man is allowed there. ‘‘ For 
this ye know of asurety,’’ wrote Paul to the 
Ephesians, ‘‘. . . that no unclean person 
.. . hath any inheritance in the kingdom 
of Christ and God.’’ The best and holiest 
is barred to the stained man. Impurity 
makes it impossible for him to appreciate 
what is pure and fine, and he is given no 
place where only pure and fine things are. 
There can be no such thing as an im- | 
pure gentleman. The two words contra- | 
dict each other. A gentleman must be | 
pure. He need not have fine clothes. 
He may be of lowly birth. He may have | 
had few advantages. But he must be 
pure. And if he have all outward grace | 
and gift and be inwardly unclean, though | 
he may call himself a gentleman, he is a | 








As purity is thus the soul of knightliness, | 
so it is also the source of strength and 
power. There came once, as we read in 
Sir Thomas Malory’'s King Arthur, a 
maiden into King Arthur's court girded 
with a noble sword ; and she besought 
some knight to draw out the sword, as it 
weighed heavily and she wished deliver- 
ance, and none could free her of the 
sword save a good knight who ‘‘ must be 
a passing good man ‘of his hands and of 
his deeds, and without villainy or treach- 
ery." And from Kipg Arthur down, the 
knights strove in vain to draw forth the 
sword, until a poor knight who ‘‘ because 
he was poor and poorly arrayed, he put 
him not far in press,’’ did assay, saying, 


‘« Fair damsel, worthiness and good graces | 


and good deeds are not all only in raiment, 
but manhood and worship are hid within 
man’s person.’" And because his heart 
was pure, he did draw forth the sword. 
The pure man is always the strong man. 
As Sir Galahad says 


«« My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure ; 
My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.”’ 


Purity demands also thet it should be 
A British peer 


have our part to do in hating all unclean- 
ness, shrinking from every spot, thinking 
pure thoughts, cherishing pure and noble 
friendships, speaking sweet and true words, 
and remembering constantly Jesus Christ 
who was pure and undefiled—the kind of 
a man we wish to be. 

Purity is a mark of manliness, It isa 
sign of strength, of courage, of conquest. 
Impurity is a mark of cowardice, of weak- 
ness, of low taste. It is a waste and rack 
of blackness blurring the blue sky through 
which the soul looks up to God. It not 
only shuts those whom it soils out of the 
fellowship of all true men; it also bars 
Against, them the doors. of. the..heavenly— 
‘* Beyond our sight a city foursquare lieth 

Above the mists and fogs and clouds of 

earth, 
And none but souls that Jesus purifieth 

Can taste its joys or hear its holy mirth,” 


Interested Ladies 
Working in a Good Cause 


‘‘In the institution where I am employed as 
nurse (The Home for Aged Women), we find 
many ladies suffering from gastric trouble 
caused by coffee. 

‘*My own personal experience is that since a 
child I have been a moderate drinker of coffee, 
but most of the latter years have suffered from 
acidity of the stomach, sluggish liver, and ner- 
vousness. 

‘I finally gave up coffee entirely, about three 
years ago, using hot water ingits place. Of 
course, after removing the cause, the symptoms 
disappeared, but I seemed to need a beverage 
more strengthening than hot water, as my occu- 
pation of nurse required considerable exertion, 
I began to look about for a suitable breakfast 
beverage, and undertook the preparation of one 

| by browning some wheat berries an.) using that 
| as coffee, but the result was far from satisfactory. 
Finally I came across Postum Food Coffee, on 
a visit at my home in Roselle, N. J., and found 
it exactly fitted the case. 

‘I have been using it regularly, and intro- 
duced it to our institution. When it was first 
served, it was not satisfactory, but I looked into 
the matter and insisted upon having it boiled 
fully fifteen minutes after the actual boiling had 
started, not counting the time that it was on the 
stove before boiling began. The next time it 
appeared you would not think it was the same 
article, it was so much improved. Several of 
the patients decided to use it to the exclusion of 
coffee, and 1 found that its use reduced the 

| number of cases of indigestion. The result has 
| been very gratifying, and for two years now 
Postum Food Coffee has been in daily use at the 
Home. 

"Mrs. Matilda Seaver and Miss Anna Mer- 
rill are desirous that their names be used to help 
forward the good cause. My mother has been 
greatly helped by the discontinuance of coffee. 
| She \-as formerly subject to cramps, but they 
| have entirely disappeared since she has aban- 

doned coffee end taken up Postum Food Coffee. 
Miss E. Stryker, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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You'll “ wonder at your auld shoon when you hae 
gotten your new.” If you'll use 


00 will pay for 
Harper’s Weekly 
till Election Day 


Every important point in the Presidential Campaign will be 
covered in HARPER’S WEEKLY by the most capable correspond- 
ents and artists in this country. 
caustic, timely, story-telling cartoons that have convulsed a 
nation, and made political opponents and evil-doers tremble. 


Send a One Dollar bill, together with your full name and address, and you will 
receive the WEEKLY from the date you write until Election Day, November 6. The 
regular subscription price of the WEEKLY is $4.00 per year—10 cents per copy. When 
ordering, please mention The Sunday School Times. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


It will continue to lead in those 








Support 
Yourself 
While 


Learninga 
Profession 


We can qua von fo 0 oe ths 


pm ier 


UNTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1257 7 Savanton. Pa. 


pLrmrym nig and qrosneiee motes, Rend Son cireu- 


REE SCHOLARSHI 


NUMBER LIMITED. WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Bostes, 

















SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

‘The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by 
far, Many people travel them because they have not 
tried the better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery 
to break away from old-fashioned methods and adopt 
the labor-saving and strength-sparing inventions of mod- 
ern times. Get out of old ruts and into new ways by us- 
ing a cake of SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31. 





B. & B. 


prices to wonder at 


100 pieces 45 cent Silk Warp Mousselines, 
2sc.—both light and dark—beautiful effects. 
35 cent Mercerized (silk finish) Foulardines, 
20¢.—polka dots—handsome as silk. 
10,000 yards fine and pretty Organdies, 10¢. 
5,000 yards of the best and prettiest Ameri- 
can Dimities ever at the money, 10C. 
The proof is in the goods and prices—get 
samples. 
omen’s handsome Bathing Suits, $3.50— 


bit: fARAGh, blue or black mohair—prettily 


Other Swimming Suits $2.50 to 10.00, 
Catalog tells about them—shall we send you 
a copy? 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


2» Worit Work- 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re 
quired. Notice name on rollet 
when buying your shades, 

























SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 























ARMSTRONG © MeKELVE 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS-CRAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
se Pittsburgh. 
aneaee } cincinnat. 
BCKSTEIN 
— scraped off before you can repaint. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
GOUTHERN } ou 
SHIPMAN 7 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louls. 
BED SEAL ° 
ecUrEERE sult will please you. 
ORE £. LE Wap o nnn 2 
— Cleveland. FRE Lead Tinting Colors. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Loulevilte. 


ivanonal Leaat Co:; roo vevttam Street, New Yorr. 


HAT is the value of a guarantee 
that a paint will last if at the ‘end 


of the time it must be burned or 


The only paint that presents a perfect 
surface after long exposure, without special 
preparation, is Pure White Lead. Employ 


a practical painter to apply it and the re- 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 


obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “‘ Uncle Sam's Exz- 
perience With Paints'’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 

















Chiange in Food 
Works Wonders in Health 


It is worth knowing that a change in food can 
relieve dyspepsia. ‘‘I deem it my duty to let | 
you know how Grape-Nuts food has relieved me 
of indigestion. | 

**T had been troubled with it for years, until | 
last year my doctor recommended Grape-Nuts 





food to be used every morning. I followed in- 
structions, and now I am entirely well 

“The whole family like Grape-Nuts. We use | 
four packages a week. You are welcome to use | 
this testimonial as you see fit. I am willing to 
give any information to any one who desir*s to } 
see or write me regarding Grape-Nuts. Respect- 
fully,"’ Mrs. C. H. Lowe, 681 Parker Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

The reason Mrs. Lowe was helped by the use 
of Grape-Nuts food, is that the food is predi- | 
gested by natural processes, and therefore does 
not tax the stomach as the food she had been 
using ; it also contains the elements required for 
building up the nervous system. If that part of 


the human body is in perfect working order, 
there can be no dyspepsia, for nervous energy 
represents the steam that drives the engine. 
When the nervous system is run down, the 
machinery of the body works badly. Grape- 
Nuts food can be used by small children as well 
as adults. It is perfectly cooked and ready for 
instant use. ; 
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Summer Food 
Suggestions 


Libby’s Luncheons are indispensable + 
for everyone who plans the meals or does the 
cooking during the Summer months. They are 
fire-savers and time-savers. The wholesome- 
ness and purity of these products appeal to every 
lover of good things to eat. 

Some of Libby’s Convenient Foods: Veal Loaf, 
Deviled Chicken, Potted Ham, Pork and Beans, 
Ham Loaf, Boneless Chicken, Corned Beef 
Hash, Breakfast Bacon, and our little book, 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat,”’ tells about 
sixty more delicious foods prepared by us, — 
sent free. 


$250. 00 in cash prizes for Amateur Ayee 4 
° raphers. Two prizes, $50.00 each, 
= fifty-eight others in cash. Write for partic- 
ulars. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 














PROVIDENCE, 'R. 
Founded by Friends over a century ae but open to 
all Compe mons. Endowed. Eighteen States repre- 
sented last Ideal combination of school and home 
life. AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 


ARY BALDWIN SEMIR ABY Foe Yeues 

Ladies, Term ON 6, 1900. 
Shenandoah Valley of nia. “Unsurpassed cli. 
ae a renee om An modern opgeeasanente, 
pice eae m 27 States. od 


220 studen 
erate. up LA time. Send for catalogue. 
x. ce WEL AR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 


Willi ; Prepares boys for 
illiston Seminary any college or scien- 
tific school. Library. Physical, chemical, biological 
laboratories ; gymnasium, etc. New athletic field 
with &% mile track. Opens September, 1900. Josern H. 
Sawyer, M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


LAW SCHOOL ¥eiiuskst ste. 
cauaiiy scnd by the rodent, with Gaity Cipse- 
f | the student, wi a! S- 
room recitations. Ei tire course completed ta 
ie ear 
logs i, Address Law ScHoot, 


The Peekskill Military Academy 67th 


Year 
Prepares for coll 
business course. 
Ad 

















ne mnasium. Begins t. As 
Principals, Peekskill, 
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advice 
Ks our advice 9 TXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


The satisfaction of using a pencil that always does 


what is expected of it, sharpens to a fine point, and 
in which the lead doesn’t break, either in s arpening 
or use, is not one of the least comforts to a busy 
person. 
Dixon’s Leads Don’t Break 
Their Grades Never Va OX Uses 
Pencils for A 

each one bearing our trademark, the best of its te kind, 

If not sold by your dealer, send us 16 cents for 
samples worth double. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
00003333 


The Pedal 
of Comfort 


Bicycle luxury 
is one name for 
automatic ankle 
motion— which 
means RAMSEY 

















CSEDD:29D3555008 





SWINGING 

PEDALS. Cy- 

cling made 25 "eeeL B. 

per cent — or money refunded. 
Pedals Toe Cli 


, 50 cts. 

“jimstrated booklet free. 
RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL Co. 

K 204 North Broad St., Philadelphia 

















$2100 in Premiums. 


No Lottery. Itcosts nothing for our cus- 
tomers to compete. Our clot ing ca e 
with large cloth samples and our lithograph- 
ed carpet catalogue showing Carpets, Ru 
ose Ss we a8 enue paid on realcolors, 
th xpressage on clothing— 
freight paid on = Aggy 8 also lining furnished 
free, and sewing free. Address way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 215. 








A KODAK 
~ 


OR 


CAMERA 


t 



















Our new 1 uare Quak er 
guaranteed — “75s cabinets at any 


rice. Has real door on hinges, steel 
rame, best materials, rubber lined, tolds 
flat, lasts 20 years. Turkish 
and Vapor baths at home, 
. each, Opens the millions 
of pores, keeps you clean and 
| ape beautifies complexion. 
cians recommend it 
Colds, La Grippe, Rheu- 
matiom. Neuralgia, and 
besity. Money refunded 
after 30 days’ use, if not as represented. Price, with heater, 
directions, formulas, $s.00. Face Steamer, $1.00 extra. 


— to-day. Write us. Valuable book FREE. 
g Wen is seller. Agents wanted 
37 World Building, Cincinnati, oO. 








EB and FANCY 


YRUBBER COLLARS, CUFFS, 

i BOSONS and TIES. Alwaye laundryed, 

Never wilt; can’t Le told from linen. Mail- 

y ied anywhere. Fully patented and cuaran- 








teed; Agents wanted; exclusive territory; 
commission. Send 4 cts. in atamps 
for Samples. Catalog 150 styles, and terms. 


M. & M. MFG.  ©0., Dept. 24 E pringfield, Masa, 

















on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 
record of our 21 years of careful placing, and 
this record covers the years of gross watering of 
industrial investments, and the shrinkage of 

boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. here 

has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 

guaranteed. We sow offer a choice selection of first 

mortgages in the blackwaxy. belt of Texas and in 

Oklahoma. Write to 

THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 

Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


6%% on North Dakota real estate, first mortgage 
five-year loans. Progressive communit 
choice hard wheat belt, abutting Red River V alley. 
References furnished. Bb. Erickson, Langdon, N SD. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
iphia. 


ie Interest Always Paid 








Nos. 308 and 310 Wainut Street Philade 


din ordering goods, or im making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 








~ - 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any moncy that they lose thereby 


a) and ag tT. Cata- 


and governm’t schools. Thorough / 


peas 2° - 
Teachers Wanted A™tican Teachers: Bareaa, 














